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The Aural Casualty 
And the Teacher of the Deaf 


By James H. GAaLLoway 


Doing, in a recent issue of Hearing 

News, Major L. E. Morrissett, Chief, 
Otolaryngological Branch, War Depart- 
ment, presents very interesting facts and 
figures concerning aural casualties of 
World War II and the remarkable program 
which the War Department has developed 
for them in the Aural Rehabilitation Cen- 
ters for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing at 
Hoff, Borden and Deshon General Hos- 
pitals. 

According to Major Morrissett, “It 
would not be unreasonable to contemplate 
that over a quarter of a million veterans 
of this war will be drawing pensions be- 
cause of damage to the hearing mechan- 
ism.” Two hundred and fifty thousand 
potential cases for rehabilitative measures! 
The War Department estimates that a min- 
imum of 50,000 will pass through the three 
Aural Centers before the conflict ends, 
and probably thousands more will come to 
light within the next five or ten years! 
Even the minimum figure is tremendous, 
from the point of view of rehabilitating 
these men. It will take about three and a 
half years to process this group at a peak 
rate of 14,000 a year. These 50,000 are to 
receive a comprehensive, two-months train- 
ing in speech reading, the use of hearing 
aids, or both. 

Let us consider again the other two- 
hundred-and-some thousand potential aural 
casualties. There is no way of knowing 
at the present time how many of these will 


[’ an article titled, What the Army Is 


actually need rehabilitative services after 
their return to civilian life. But of this we 
can be sure—that the number will be as- 
toundingly large, especially since such a 
high percentage will have otitis media, 
according to Major Morrissett. 

Giving these men proper attention, when 
they return to civilian life, is a vast and 
complicated problem for which great prep- 
aration will be necessary. The War De- 
partment will not be able to cope with it 
during peace times. The medical associa- 
tion which is planning Conservation of 
Hearing Centers throughout the country 
(the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology) will adequately han- 
dle the medical aspect, but the M.D. has 
made it clear that he cannot take upon him- 
self the educational responsibilities nor the 
job of fitting hearing aids. The American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing is prepared 
to extend its service of teaching lip read- 
ing, but this is not enough. Other indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals with the 
proper training and experience must volun- 
teer assistance. Otherwise the job will be 
taken over at the last minute by anyone 
who is available, and we shall have ama- 
teurs learning at the expense of the patient, 
which is true of so many projects of this 
type. 

Who will teach lip reading? Who will 
teach the deafened ex-soldier to recognize 
distorted speech sounds through a hearing 
aid? Who is competent to aid him in se- 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Why Take Time Out for Speech Teaching? 


By ARTHUR B. SIMON 


te EAF? No kiddin’? Jeez, you've 
got me there!” the soldier sit- 


ting next to me on the train was 
saying in amazement. He had been talk- 
to me for an hour about his life in the 
Army, and had mentioned that he was wait- 
ing for a medical discharge. 

He wouldn't feel comfortable if he were 
in civies now, I had told him, for I knew 
how I felt, being ineligible for service on 
account of my deafness. 

“Hey,” the soldier spoke again after a 
moment of deep concentration, “how can 
you understand me?” 

“Your lips are easy to read,” I an- 
swered. “Couldn’t you tell from hearing 
my voice that I had some sort of defect?” 

“Heck, I thought you just had a drip of 
a cold.” 

Here was a perfect answer, | thought, 
to the criticisms of the oral method as it is 
applied to every-day living. 

Again and again, it has been pointed out 
to me that the oral method isn’t necessary 
in aiding the deaf to find their vocations. 
It is true. One can be a very successful 
artist without ever learning to speak. 

Vocation alone, however, does not fur- 
nish the key to one’s complete personality 
adjustment. Every aspect of living must 
be considered in preparing a person for 
this world. An illustration may be found 
in Orson Welles’ screen story of a highly 
successful newspaper owner who was a 
failure in marriage and friendship. He 
was a lonely man because he had an im- 
mature personality. 

When the manual method is used, the 
deaf child has little opportunity to develop 
a personality that will help him to get 
along in the world of hearing people. The 
manual method necessarily narrows the 
sources of information to him. This partly 
explains the fact that the deaf, generally 
speaking, are naive and self-centered. 

Of course, every one is an introvert to a 


certain extent. People show their selfish. 
ness in not treating the deaf with considera. 
tion. But what do we expect from the 
human race that falls to fighting regularly? 
Magnanimity is a quality which hasn't 
been granted yet in quantity to us humans, 
And we with an acoustic handicap must 
learn to overcome this obstacle. 


Fortunately, as we are gregarious, the: 


spirit of friendliness is not difficult to find, 
It comes easily to those who have vivid and 
interesting personalities. With this in mind, 
we know that we must develop our per- 
sonality traits as fully as possible in order 
to compensate for our loss of hearing. This 
is not possible when deaf children are not 
given the benefit of communicating by 
speech. It is only by associating freely 
with their contemporaries who have normal 
hearing that the deaf can integrate their 
personality patterns. 

The deaf child depends greatly on those 
around him to acquaint him with the 
world, and when he is among other deaf 
people continually, he does not have access 
to what comes with hearing; that is, he 
does not learn what a hearing person knows 
and takes for granted, picking up this 
knowledge casually and often unconscious- 


_ly through his hearing. 


This point has been brought home to me 
several times when I met hard-of-hearing 
people who had attended segregated schools 
for the deaf. Although they had the ad- 
vantage of usable hearing, they could not 
sustain a conversation as well as deaf peo- 
ple who had the advantages of living in 4 
hearing atmosphere. 

This sort of isolation in which the deaf 
find themselves prevents them from devel- 
oping a whole personality. When they use 
speech and lip reading effectively, they 
learn so much more about this world that 
they are able to have a greater choice in 
vocation. With a proper background, they 


(Continued on page 378) 
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We Went to See Joan Graduate* 


By Morris L. Ernst 


FE left Nantucket at six in the 
WY) after a brief coolish 

swim, and journeyed without 
barometer or Kenyon weathercaster to 
Northampton, Massachusetts. We traveled 
yia three trains, a boat, a car and three 
taxis. It took a little longer than it took me 
to go by plane from Fisherman’s Lake, 
Liberia, Africa, to Natal, Brazil, South 
America. All of which merely points to 
the ease with which we get spoiled by sav- 
ing minutes, never quite knowing what 
we will do with the time thus hoarded. 
Often I’ve noticed that my most rushed 
clients are the people who stand on the 
street for long minutes to watch a safe 
being hoisted or a ditch being dug. To 
many of these “rushy” people I’ve told 
the story of the farmer who was approached 
by a salesman offering pills to be fed to 
pigs in order to accelerate the period of 
littering. “The pigs will have a litter in 
three weeks instead of four months.” To 
which my favorite busy farmer replied, 
“But what’s a hog’s time worth?” 

Like most parents, | am not at ease at 
my kids’ schools, under any circumstances. 
I’m a little afraid of the teachers, much 
embarrassed with my children’s friends, 
and certainly feel alien to my offspring in 
these surroundings. I know of no occa- 
sions of greater artificiality between parent 
and child than at a visit to school. 

Whatever might be said about ordinary 
Visits, graduations are still worse. The un- 
holy emphasis laid on these so-called defini- 
tive ends of chapters in children’s lives 
creates tears, mercurial emotions, and fears 
of the next chapters to be lived. 

But this graduation had a different qual- 
ity. Joan was getting a diploma from the 
Clarke School for the Deaf at North- 


ampton. The miracle of lip reading never 


w_ Chapter XVII from Mr. Ernst’s recent book, 
‘The is Yet.” Published, with thanks, by spe- 
cial permission from the author. 


can be reduced to meager proportions. I 
never quite forget that Joan blew out a 
candle a hundred hours to learn to say P 
instead of B. A good stout P blows out 
the candle; a decent B leaves it unquivered. 
For years I’ve tried to distinguish,, by lip 
reading my friends, the letters “P,”’ “B” 
and “M,” or the words “eight,” “nine,” and 
“ten.” To me they all look the same. All 
speech learned other than through audio- 
memory still seems quite improbable, but 
Joan can say any word in any language 
perfectly if she wants to. However, if she 
needs the word again the only way she can 
repeat it is by acute remembrance of where 
she held her tongue and teeth and lips the 
last time she said it—maybe a year or more 
before. 

And so at the exercises the audience of 
parents and friends heard the prayer, lis- 
tened to the award of prizes by gracious 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, and even the gradua- 
tion speech. The kids only saw these events. 
In fact, the speech had been written out 
and distributed in advance so that the 
graduates could read it beforehand. To 
lip-read a speech from a platform, with 
the speaker turning his head from one side 
of the audience to another, was too much 
for these youngsters. It’s nearly as diffi- 
cult as lip reading a three-cornered con- 
versation. 

For a few early years of Joan’s life I was 
worried for her and for us, but soon she 
licked deafness. Everyone has a hump— 
in the terms of Katharine Butler Hath- 
away’s discerning The Little Locksmith. 
Some humps are concealed and some in- 
visible even to the owner. In a lawyer’s 
office, which can partake of the confessional 
of a parish priest, all kinds of humps sit 
before his desk. My profession has the 
privilege and joy of smoothing out humps. 

Joan has licked hers. Once a year may- 
be there is a little exasperation when she 
says, “I wish you were all deaf.” Never 
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does she say: “I wish I could hear.” Not 
hearing has compensations. None of us 
knows fright except from grownups, and 
Joan, uncorrupted in her youth by fearsome 
adults, dove off ten-foot diving boards be- 
fore she could swim, and sailed a boat 
alone at the age of seven, upsetting, sitting 
on the sailing dinghy’s bottom, waiting for 
rescue, and laughing. She had not yet ac- 
quired the concept of “drowning.” For 
years she was confused about the meaning 
of two words—‘frightened” and “sur- 
prised.” Tripping over a cord or wire she 
would say, “I was frightened.” She no 
doubt felt surprised. She will never put 
into the word “frightened” the significance 
attributed to it by most people in our kind 
of society. Her frame of reference will 
always be different. 


Only recently I was kidding Joan about 
the many beaux who take her to parties 
and dances. Joan’s only reaction was to 
say, “Of course I’m lucky because most 
of my boy friends are deaf, and girls with 
hearing find that most of their beaux are 
in the Army.” 

This capacity to take life as it is goes so 
far as to give her a real amount of joy from 
the fact that I have a certain amount of 
hearing difficulty at times. She does not 
hesitate to tell me that it makes her feel 
better. 

With Joan we came to the edge of a 
miracle. I flopped. I didn’t have the guts 
to go on alone. A dozen doctors offered 
me cynicism, but no hope, and all the 
teachers for the deaf, except one, Dot 
Wood, failed to understand what I was 
talking about. As for engineers, the big 
ones were too busy. Most of my friends 
thought I was plain nuts. 

When Joan was about ten, after years of 
the usual unimaginative jabber of despair 
in doctors’ offices, and they seem to me to 
have a greater vested interest in ignorance 
and old textbooks than have even my broth- 
er lawyers, I made up my mind that there 
is no.such thing as total ear deafness unless 
the organ has been physically mutilated. 
My starting point was nothing but the 
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wishful thinking of any parent. My theory, 
rejected by medicos, was to find some 
wave length that could get into Joan’s 
nerves, through either the bone or the ear, 
Maybe the wave was such that human be. 
ings could not ordinarily hear it. Maybe it 
was way beyond the 10,000 cycles ordi. 
narily audible to man, or the higher ones 
heard by some children. Why not convert 
sound into light, then back into sound at 
any vibration we want, amplify it (not 
enough to destroy distinction of sounds) 
and then see if Joan would enjoy it? 

In no time at all our top floor looked 
like an RCA-NBC radio station. I had 
no scientific training and was too old or 
something to take on the learning of mod. 
ern electronics and acoustics. I should 
have. Lazy, no doubt. 

The first box was a radio keyed to 1,300 
cycles as the peak. Joan listened for fun 
an hour or so a day. We don’t know if or 
what she heard but after six months she 
said, “That’s beautiful.” Here was the open- 
ing wedge. Joy of experience is so often 
the introduction to knowledge and even 
wisdom. After a few months more she 
could tell the difference between speech and 
music. She noted the difference but of 


course did not know, in hearing terms, 


what speech or music meant to hearing 
people. She could no more describe what 
she sensed than I could define the color 
“blue.” 

We made other contraptions. A phono- 
graph, peaked at a certain cycle. This was 
a failure. Joan couldn’t do a Berlitz job. 
She wasn’t ready to co-ordinate reading— 
“Mother, Roger, Delia” and other words— 
with the concepts of the sounds which hit 
her eardrums. We put a silver microphone 
on the phonograph and talked throagh it. 
By this time Joan had read stories about a 
dog barking, a telephone ringing, the water 
running. She had learned to lip read, talk 
and read by a single process. This is 4 
glass—the object before her to see, the 
printed word on a card to read, the teach- 
er’s lips to follow and her own lips to use 
either by following the teacher’s, looking 

(Continued on page 374) 
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A Project on 


By S. 


A Project Should Be Purposeful 
A WELL planned project creates the 


interest essential in obtaining maxi- 

mum teaching results. While such 

a project must be organized before work 
with the children actually begins, it should 
remain elastic so that changes and innova- 
tions may be introduced as occasions arise. 
The development of the project should be 
somewhat determined by the interests of 
the pupils. In every way possible activi- 
ties should be directed toward giving the 
children an increased capacity to live and 
to understand their everyday experiences. 
Fourth year students at the Utah School 
for the Deaf gained greatly from the fol- 


lowing outlined project. 


THE HISTORY OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
Objectives 
1. To give the children some idea of the 
development and progress man has made 
throughout the centuries in his gradually 
improved methods of transportation (a) by 

land, (b) by air, (c) by water. 


' 2. To encourage pupils to develop the 


library habit in order to familiarize them- 
selves with library atmosphere, rules, cata- 
logues, shelf arrangement of books, and to 
gain ability in choosing the correct type of 
book to meet their needs so that they will 
become better silent and oral readers. 


3. To develop initiative and power in 
language work through (a) oral and writ- 
ten reports—stories, book reports; (b) an 
increased vocabulary; (c) written letters 
to friends or relatives, telling of their travel 
experiences; (d) writing simple stories as 
a cooperative class activity; (e) making in- 
dividual booklets of stories, pictures, map 
drawings and lip reading stories. 


4. To construct pictures and a sand 
table scene of transportation. 
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Transportation 


Launching the Unit 


From the first day of school, my fourth 
year children were interested in cowboys 
and everything concerning the life of a 
cowboy: his clothes, his horse and his ac- 
tivities in general. In their spare moments 
the boys could be seen drawing pictures of 
cowboys. I seized this opportunity to 
launch the unit of transportation by telling 
them stories of Ogden’s 24th of July cele- 
bration, which is the celebration of the 
coming of the pioneers to Utah. Most of 
the children had attended one of these cele- 
brations, so they entered eagerly into the 
informal discussions and oral conversa- 
tions about their own experiences. 

During these informal lip reading dis- 
cussions, some of the questions that arose 
were, “What part did the cowboys, the In- 
dians, the log cabins, and the covered wag- 
ons play in the history of Utah?” The an- 
swers led to the subject of transportation 
in early Utah. 

A class discussion of the coming of the 
first people to Utah created interest in the 
various routes followed, as well as in the 
means of transportation. 


Unit I. A Study of Routes 


Purpose: 

1. To become acquainted with the vari- 
ous means of transportation having a part 
in the growth and development of Utah. 

2. To develop an interest in the impor- 
tance of Utah’s transportation system. 

Activities : 

1. Oral reports were given from stories 
read; booklets were made, including indi- 
vidual picture stories of the pioneers; a 
collection was built of magazine pictures 
and freehand art work of the pioneers and 
their activities. 

2. Trips were taken to the old car barn 
in Ogden where are housed relics of the 
old pioneer days—the first covered wagons 
that came across the plains, the hand carts 
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drawn by oxen, the buggies used in the 
early development of Ogden. 

3. A number of outline maps were 
sketched on large sheets of wrapping pa- 
per, 5 by 8 feet in size. Several children 
worked together to complete them. These 
maps indicated the routes of the pioneers 
across the plains. 

4. A trail map was sketched on a long 
strip of wrapping paper to illustrate the 
long march of the pioneers across the 
plains. The pioneers camped several 
places along the trail, and the children 
indicated these camping places with free 
hand sketches of the covered wagons, hand- 
carts, pioneers and Indians. Several chil- 
dren who were excellent in artistic ability 
worked on this trail map. 

5. A pioneer village was constructed 
and placed on the sand table. The boys 
made the covered wagons and hand carts 
from pieces of wood with canvas for the 
coverings of the wagons. Oxen were made 
out of clay. Cutouts were used for the 
pioneers and the Indians. Log cabins rep- 
resenting the homes, schools and churches 
of the pioneers were made out of log 
building strips. The covered wagons, oxen, 
cutouts of pioneers and Indians, and the 
log cabins were placed on the sand table 
to portray a pioneer village. Sagebrush, 
rocks and sticks were also placed on the 
sand table to give the village a desert at- 
mosphere. 

6. A large vocabulary development was 
organized. 

Tests for evaluating progress were given 
after this phase of the unit by means of 
lip reading stories and completion exercises 
where important words or groups of words 
had been omitted, the children supplying 
in the blank spaces the words or groups of 
words which they believed correct. 


Unit II. Great Trail Blazers 


Transportation in early Utah led to such 
questions as, “Who were the great trail 
blazers of other countries?” and “What 
part did the covered wagon and the Pony 
Express play in our history?” These prob- 
lems led to the study of the building of the 
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first transcontinental railway in 1869, and 
from that to transportation of today. 

Sections of “Facts and Fun” and “Stories 
of Transportation and Travels in Other 
Countries” were read. Class discussion of 
material followed. Study assignments and 
directed activities at the close of the differ. 
ent stories were worked out. Much inter. 
est was stimulated in knowing more about 
travel. 

The teacher brought interesting books 
and folders from the public library which 
were read by the class. 

Activities : 

1. Reading — Children read orally and 
silently several books and stories on trans- 
portation. 

(a) Home reading: Encyclopedia (The 
World Book), magazines and newspapers; 
(b) Short stories typed and mounted by 
the teacher. 

2. English: (a) Oral and written book 
reports; (b) Making of booklets on trans. 
portation of today; (c) Collection of pic- 
tures depicting transportation of today; 
(d) Letters written; (e) Stories told orally 
and written; (f) An increased vocabulary; 
(g) Trips to railroad stations, airplane 
fields, followed by oral and written discus- 
sions. 

3. Scenes of early transportation and 
transportation of today portrayed on the 
sandtable. 

4. Movies, stillfilms, lantern slides of 
past and present transportation. Mr. Orlo 
Childs, an instructor of biology at Weber 
College, Odgen, brought to the school a 
rare collection of films showing the In- 
dians of Utah as they are today. Mr. 
Childs works as a forest ranger during 
the summer months and travels a great 
deal. He takes moving pictures in techni- 
color of interesting people and_ places. 
His pictures of the Utah Indians, their ae- 
tivities and their ways of living are very 
interesting to children, and added. great 
impetus to this project. 

5. Spelling. (Lists of simple transpor- 
tation terms, names of different animals or 
conveyances. ) 
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Unit Il. 
Transportation in Distant Lands 


[Introduction : 
Discussion of the necessity of variou 
modes of travel in different regions due to 
differences in climate and physical features, 
and stories read from “Around the World 
with the Children,” “Little Folks in Many 
Lands,” “How Other People Travel,” and 
“The Story Book of Transportation” stimu- 
lated interests in problems of transporta- 
tion of distant lands. The teacher added 
further to the interest by showing pictures 
of typical modes of travel used throughout 
the world and films depicting means of 
travel in different countries. 

Purpose: 

It was the purpose of the teacher to pro- 
vide a situation in which children would 
become acquainted with the various means 
of travel in the regions and countries stud- 
ied. The following regions were included 
in this study. 

1. Cold Regions — Eskimos: reindeer 
and dog sleds. 

2. Desert Regions — Sahara Desert: 
Camel. 

3. Jungle Regions — Africa; elephant. 

4. Indian lands—dugout; canoes. 

Activities : 

The children undertook many activities 
in relation to modes of travel. 

1. Reports of studies in school library. 

2. Illustrations of ways of travel by 
members of the class. 

3. An outline of the world sketched on 
a large piece of wrapping paper 5 by 8 
feet. As the different countries and regions 
were studied the particular mode of travel 
common to that location was placed in its 
respective place. These were drawn in 
crayola by members of the class as the 
study progressed. 

4. Illustrations relative to country or re- 
gion being studied were drawn in colored 


chalk on the board. 


Outcomes of the Study 


1. Knowledge of methods of transpor- 
tation from early times to the present. 
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2. Knowledge of the methods of trans- 
portation of distant lands. 

3. Knowledge of the people whose ways 
of transportation were studied. 

4. Knowledge of travel routes by land, 
sea and air. 

5. Greater vocabulary and language 
ability. 

Habit development: 

1. Ability to use and understand the 
library. 

2. Accuracy in looking up materials. 

3. Ability to evaluate materials. 

4. Mastery of material in order to (a) 
present it in oral or written form, or (b) 
construct models of ships, trains, airplanes. 

5. Skill in using tools, wood or other 
concrete material. 

Attitudes: 

1. Appreciation of the obstacles man 
has had to overcome to attain civilization. 

2. Appreciation of the progress of other 
nations and their contributions to us. 

3. Greater interest in our present modes 
of travel. 

4. Increased development of the social 
attitude through working in groups. 


TENNESSEE CONFERENCES 


Five conferences on Exceptional Children 
will be conducted June 18-22 in Chatta- 
nooga, Johnson City, Knoxville, Memphis. 
and Nashville. Similar conferences which 
were held last summer met with such great 
enthusiasm that the 1945 program will 
again place emphasis upon the medical 
care, education and guidance of the crip- 
pled, hard of hearing, and partially sighted, 
and also upon speech difficulties. A “cir- 
cuit rider” staff, including college and 
school faculty members and specialists in 
the various fields, will conduct the confer- 
ences. Several members from the Ten- 


nessee School faculty will participate, and 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, of the Lexing- 
ton School, and Dr. Robert West, of the 
Speech Department in the University of 
Wisconsin, will be speakers in the fields 
for the hard of hearing and speech correc- 
tion, respectively. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters from Roundabout One 


Concerning Residential Schools 
Charles, nine years old, attends the New 

Jersey State School. 

WAS especially interested in the last 
if roundabout, as several of the children 

will go to residential schools for the 
first time. I can understand how the moth- 
ers feel. Indeed, each year it is harder 
to send Charles back, but the sacrifice has 
paid large dividends. Before Charles went 
to school he was one of those “problem” 
children. I had been told he was over- 
indulged and spoiled. As an only child he 
had more privileges than he would have 
had as a member of a large family; and 
then, too, as other mothers will appreciate. 
it was difficult to deal with his tantrums. 
I know now that most of them were due to 
a lack of ability to express himself, and 
from the frustration that resulted from this 
lack. 

The firm discipline, regular routine and 
association with other children like himself 
have made a great difference in his be- 
havior. What some of my friends call 
“spoiling” Charles now is simply a care- 
ful attention to his questions and requests. 
As mothers of deaf children know, a deaf 
child requires considerably more explana- 
tion than a hearing child; and more atten- 
tion. Many times Charles calls, “Mother. 
come on!” and I find that he wanted some- 
thing very trivial; but as he lacks the words 
to express what he wants to show me, I have 
to go and “look” before I answer him. 

The cottage plan is followed at the New 
Jersey School. The primary children live 
in cottages. There are twenty boys in 
Charles’s cottage, under constant supervi- 
sion of the housemother or her assistant. 
In the first.days at school, the children 
learn to dress themselves and hang up their 
clothes, and are taught regular bathroom 
habits and cleanliness of person. 

When they move to the next cottage with 
an older group, they must help in the care 


of the cottage, emptying waste paper, mak. 
ing beds, etc. The living room of the 
cottage has small tables and chairs, a cup. 
board for games and toys, and on long 
evenings and rainy days there are hand. 
work, drawing, etc. All holidays are cele. 
brated elaborately, and every child’s birth. 
day is observed with a party in the school. 
room for the child’s age group. 

Charles needed the discipline and the 
sharing with others. It is regrettable that 
circumstances force us to send our chil- 
dren away from the normal atmosphere of 
home, but we feel that in Charles’s case it 
has paid well. He doesn’t like going away 
from home, but he does have fun there at 
school, and he has many friends like him. 
self, so he does not feel inferior. 

Dr. Hughson said Charles’s hearing aid 
increased his hearing 40%. He has about 
a 40% loss in the right ear and 45% loss 
in the left ear. In five years since 1939 he 
has neither gained nor lost any hearing. 
I think the important thing is to train 
whatever hearing is left, for it is not so 
much the amount of hearing a person has 
that counts as how well he uses it. Charles's 
speech has improved wonderfully of late, 
and so has his understanding of language. 
He has a “feeling for language.” 

Mrs. C. C., New JERSEY 


First Year at Boarding School 
Richard, ten, had just entered the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf when this was 
written. 

Since my last letter, we have seriously 
gone into the problem of residential 
schools. After visiting five different 
schools, we decided on the Rochester 
school. We were impressed with the acad- 
emic possibilities, for, if Richard is college 
material, he will have good preparation 
here for college. The Rochester School 


had a higher percentage of pupils to pass 
the New York State examination for com- 
pleting high school than any of the public 
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schools in Rochester. We liked the loca- 
tion of the school, the many opportunities 
for contacts with hearing children, the par- 
ticipation in city contests, the parties at 
neighboring churches, etc. 

We seem to stress normal contacts a 
great deal; but, we have tried for ten years 
to give Richard every possible contact that 
the normally hearing child can enjoy, and 
we feel that it has been a great advantage 
in personal adjustments, so we would hate 
to feel that he had lost opportunity for con- 
tact with hearing children by going away 
from home. We have read several articles 
in the Vota Review on this subject, in 
which the deaf persons 
themselves expressed 
their deep gratitude to 
their parents and asso- 
ciates for stressing nor- 
mal contacts and nor- 
mal daily living. Those 
who can find such con- 
tacts in the home en- 
vironment are fortu- 
nate; but education is 
so important for the 
child’s future life it 
must be considered 
first. We are thankful that Richard has a 
good foundation of home life, and that 
education has not been sacrificed for it in 
his early years of training; but he was 
ready for something more. He has be- 
come very conscious of his handicap in 
recent months, and | believe a change may 
prevent a possible inferiority complex that 
seems to be creeping up. 

Richard attended the Academy Day 
Camp last summer, and we know it called 
out the good in our boy. We were de- 
lighted when he came home with the camp 
emblems for swimming and skill at games. 
He was one of fewer than one third of the 
enrollment to win these awards. One of 
our neighbors went over to the camp during 
one of the swimming periods and was 
amazed to see Richard accomplish a double 
summersault from the diving board into 
nine feet of water. 


Mrs. G. B., New York 


PARENTS, PLEASE HELP 


Deafness has been discovered in a 
baby only nine months old. Such an 
early diagnosis is so unusual that the 
Volta Bureau asked the parents of the 
little boy to let us tell other parents 
about it in the hope of receiving help 
for them with the child’s training. Can 
you think of suggestions you might 
have used if you had known of your 
child’s deafness at such an early age? 
If so, won’t you send them to the 
Volta Bureau to supplement those that 
the parents have already received from 
us and from the John Tracy Clinic? 
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How Can Poor Spelling Be Corrected? 
Jimmy, eight years old, attends the Mu- 
waukee Day School. 

It was so good to hear from you again. 
I wish the roundabout had arrived two or 
three’ weeks earlier. The polio epidemic 
was so alarming in one of the suburbs that 
all children under 12 were placed in quar- 
antine. Our town extended the age limit 
to 16, so that meant I was kept at home 
too, because the little girl who comes in to 
stay with Jimmy when I go out is 15. 
The quarantine lasted from August 18 until 
September 23, so you see I could have used 
a few letters. The law was rigidly en- 
forced and all children 
were confined to their 
premises. I felt for the 
parents of small deaf 
children who could not 
explain what it was all 
about. I won't say 
Jimmy understood the 
reason, because he 
didn’t; but he saw the 
policeman go by, and 
knew the policeman 
said “no,” when he 
wanted to go _ out. 
When the announcement of the release 
came, we jumped and shouted. 

We had a teacher for Jimmy three hours 
a week during the summer. They spent 
most of the time reading and talking, for 
language work. I learned as much as 
Jimmy. I learned an interesting way to 
test his knowledge of what he reads. 

His spelling is terrific, for he spells the 
word just as he pronounces it. For instance 
he says “beseball.” and that is the way he 
spells it. He confuses the long consonants 
—fine” is often written “fane.” If you 
write a word on the blackboard and he has 
a chance to memorize it, he spells it per- 
fectly. He was eight last summer, and is 
in class 2B. His whole group spent two 
years in the first grade. From the third 
grade they advance one grade a year, but 
they are about two years behind hearing 
children their age. 

Mrs. F. A., WISCONSIN 
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Liked Lisbeth Longfrock 


Elaine and Marlys, ten and twelve, attend 
the Minneapolis Day School. 

I enjoy the story Lisbeth Longfrock, 
which has been rephrased for deaf chil- 
dren. It is such a problem to find stories 
with simple enough language and with 
enough interest for the child of ten or 
eleven. Are there any other stories like 
this? I have saved all the copies of the 
Votta Review with Lisbeth Longfrock, 
and will have the girls read it during their 
vacation. 

Marlys, my younger girl, has begun to 
work harder at school. She has never been 
much concerned with her school work; but 
lately she has told me she had to work 
and be smart so she could be a WAVE. 
I haven’t told her she could not be a 
WAVE. I hope the ambition will help, 
and that later on she will find other inter- 
ests. All handicapped children in Min- 
neapolis, deaf, blind and crippled, attend 
Marshall High School when they finish 
their early training in separate schools. 
They have teachers to guide them. This 
year the Homecoming Queen was a crip- 
pled girl, completely helpless from her waist 
down, and using a wheel chair. She is a 
very pretty girl with a pleasing personality, 
and I am sure she was elected not because 
of her handicap, but in spite of it. It was 
a thrilling day for her. I know her a 
little, as my husband teaches there and 
she is one of the crippled children he takes 
back and forth to school. 

Elaine is beginning geography this year. 
She enjoys it so much, but the language 
in the geography books is very difficult for 
her. She reads library books pertaining 
to geography, but I’m sure she doesn’t 
“get” all she reads. Having the globe on 
the table all the time as she reads is a help. 
We use it a good deal when places abroad 
are mentioned. 

Mrs. E. P., MINNESOTA 


Flying to School 
Sam, eight years old, attends Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf. 
What a lot all you mothers have been 
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doing since the letters last came my way! 
Much has happened to my family, too, 
This is Sam’s first year in boarding school, 
and sending him away was the hardest 
thing I ever had to do. But since he is 
there | am happy knowing it is the best 
thing I could have done for him. The 
standards at Central Institute are high, 
especially in lip reading, language and 
speech, and those are what Sam needs, 
He is well up in arithmetic, reading, spell- 
ing and writing, but he was behind in lip 
reading and in usable speech. He seems 
to be happy where he is and well adjusted 
to being away from home. He has a 
happy disposition and makes friends easily; 
and he has always got on well with other 
children. I have been fortunate in living 
in a neighborhood where there are no 
“toughies” or bullies. Sam has always 
played with hearing children and the older 
boys have meant a great deal to him in 
many ways. I have never had trouble with 
neighborhood children in any way; in fact, 
they have made special efforts to teach him 
how to play with them. 

I also have a great deal to be thankful 
for in the fact that we live so close to St. 
Louis. My husband has been to see Sam 
once, and in October he flew home for his 
birthday. The entire neighborhood was 
at the airport to see him get off the plane, 
but Sam was so thrilled and excited about 
flying that he couldn’t see any of us at 
first. Then he couldn’t wait to get home 
to see if everything were just as he left it. 
He and I went on the Sunday night follow- 
ing—his first Pullman trip. He stayed 
awake half the night from excitement. | 
must mention how very lovely the Chicago 
and Southern Airlines are to us. No child 
under twelve is allowed on a plane unac- 
companied by an adult; but the traffic man- 
ager, a Mr. Shadd, meets Sam at the Chase 
Hotel and puts him in charge of an adult 
passenger, and the stewardess then tele- 
types the Memphis office to notify us he is 
in the air. Could anyone do more? Sam 
will fly home again for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 
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] met a number of roundabout children 
at Central Institute. Pat is a healthy, 
happy looking boy. I met his mother, too, 
and also Lee and his mother, and Jonathan. 
Sam and Jonathan are in the same dor- 
mitory and classroom. 

Mrs. C., don’t you think people are 
always looking for a “discipline problem” 
ina handicapped child? I have found it to 
be so. So often someone says, in effect, 
“Isn’t Sam a good boy to be deaf?” They 
know nothing about the years of temper 
tantrums, of struggling, of cold water in 
the face, and of all the talk, talk, talking 
that helped make him the “good” boy he 
finally is. 

Mrs. P., how do you do it—keep house, 
rear children, and teach, too! I am busy 
from morning till night as it is. 

Mrs. L. T., TENNESSEE 


Margaret Likes Her Hearing Aid 


Margaret, six years old, attends a day class 
in Atlanta. 

School started in September, and Mar- 
garet and I came back to Atlanta. We 
have an apartment here, the same that we 
had last year. We spend week ends in 
Pinehurst, our home, which is 135 miles 
from Atlanta, returning on Monday in time 
for school. It is far from the ideal way 
to live, but it keeps Margaret with me 
as well as in school, and she sees her daddy 
every week. The trips do not seem to tire 
her, but they wear me down. Doing all the 
driving myself and trying to keep Margaret 
entertained is quite a strain. However. she 
sleeps some of the time. 

She is doing fine in school, and was 
promoted Monday to another class. She 
says, “I am a big girl now,” and is very 
proud of herself. She will celebrate her 
sixth birthday at school next week. For 
the past six months she has said, “I will be 
six after a while.” 

Margaret goes to school from nine until 
one, and then goes back in the afternoon 
for an hour of private speech work. Her 
hearing aid means a lot to her, for without 
it you would think she had no hearing. 


‘She never wants to be without the aid. 
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Dr. Lane of Central Institute visited our 
school last week. 


Mrs. F. C. R., 


A Long Way from Home 


Pat, ten years old, is at Central Institute, 

The last three months have been difficult 
for us, as Pat has never been away from 
home before, except for a month at sum- 
mer camp. He seems to have adjusted 
to the school life, and we are sure he will 
profit greatly by the experience. I’m sure 
he doesn’t miss us as much as we miss him. 
My husband saw him at school after he had 
been there about two months, and already 
an improvement was noticeable, partic- 
ularly, I’m ashamed to say, in his table 
manners. So I am especially noting your 
letter, Mrs. C., in which you mention the 
changes made in Charles, and am hoping 
it will do the same for Pat. 

We considered a long time before send- 
ing Pat away, and perhaps it would interest 
some of you to know why we decided to 
take him out of an excellent day school 
and send him so far away. The one reason 
was that we knew it was impossible for a 
teacher, with eight children, in school only 
from nine A. M. until two P. M.—with 
morning recess out and an hour for lunch 
—to give each one the individual help that 
is needed for best results in speech and lip 
reading. So far as we can tell, Pat has no 
usable hearing, and he is not an attentive 
pupil. The time spent in general class 
work was largely wasted on him, as he 
generally sat looking dreamily out the win- 
dow unless he was reciting himself. In 
small classes, he will just have to work. 

Moreover, Pat is not especially sociable. 
and after school hours he often spent a 
good deal of time by himself. He did 
not seem to feel any lack of companionship. 
yet we felt that it would be better for him 
to be where he would join in organized 
play after school. My husband is a firm 
believer in the value of sports, so we have 
made it a point to teach Pat about base- 
ball, football, and so on; and he does en- 
joy playing, particularly football. 

Your mention of intelligence tests, Mrs. 
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D., reminds me of Pat’s first one. He 
watched the psychiatrist calmly as she 
showed him what to do, but he smilingly 
declined to cooperate. He just would not 
do anything at all. Then when we reached 
home, he immediately got out his blocks 
and built the design she had shown him 
that afternoon. I could have spanked him! 
Only of course I didn’t, as he wouldn’t have 
known why. 

Mrs. B., the only fair way to judge a 
school seems to be by the way its graduates 
get along in the outside world. All schools 
certainly are not good ones, but we moth- 
ers seem to have to waste a certain amount 
of time learning to tell good from bad. 

Mrs. J. P., CALIFORNIA 
Beginning Lip Reading 
Bill, five and a half, attends the Oakland, 

California, Day School 

What a collection of interesting letters! 
It seems that all of you have made many 
changes. I don’t envy the mothers whose 
children are away at school. I would miss 
Bill so if he were away—though sometimes 
I know he is with me too much, and has 
not enough contact with other children. 
There are only girls in this neighborhood 
near his age, and they are not always good 
about playing with him, so he seldom 
makes an effort to play with them, and 
spends his after school hours by himself. 
I am seriously considering taking a foster 
child, a boy near his age; but it is hard 
to find just the right one. My friends say 
I spoil Bill, because, like Mrs. C., I go and 
“look” when he calls me, and I spend a 
great deal of time in explanation; but | 
don’t call it spoiling, because Bill has 
learned much of his lip reading in just 
that way. 

Our summer’s work at the Tracy Clinic 
was most profitable. It gave me confidence 
in myself, and I feel that I am getting on 
the right track in my efforts to help Bill. 
While we were at the Clinic, he seemed 
to grasp the idea of lip reading, and there 
is no stopping him now. He wants to 
know the name of everything and everyone, 
and though he may not get it the first time 
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or two, it really doesn’t take him long to 
learn new words. 

He is always anxious to go to school in 
the morning; and when he was sick and 
could not go to school for a few days, he 
was much put out. Last year, we had a 
fuss almost every morning before he would 
go, so the change in attitude pleases me as 
much as anything. There are only five in 
his class, so he has considerable individual 
instruction. 

Bill still hasn’t grasped the idea of using 
his voice. He has a lot of voice for making 
a noise, but except when he says “mama,” 
he doesn’t put voice into the words he says. 
He can form them perfectly, and often | 
know through lip reading what he is trying 
to say. He goes to school from nine to 
twelve now, but his teacher wants him to 
come in the afternoon for more speech 
work. We are planning to arrange for 
private speech lessons, and hope he will 
go as far in that as he has in lip reading. 

I get so much encouragement from the 
letters written by mothers of older chil- 
dren. It gives me something to look for- 
ward to. I think of the time when Bill will 
take part in sports and join the Boy Scouts. 

Miss Mary New of the Lexington School 
was at the Tracy Clinic for several days 
during the first three weeks I was there. 
We all enjoyed her so and were sorry she 
could not stay the full time. She has such 
a way with the children, and they all shared 
her enthusiasm. She has such a lovely 
personality. I hope we will be accepted 
for the next Summer Session. Bill will be 
in the next age group, which concentrates 
on speech and speech correction, and the 
mothers have training in speech, too. 

Mrs. C. D.. CALIFORNIA 


DR. T. C. FORRESTER 


Just as the VoLTA REVIEW was ready for 
the press, word came of the death in Lon- 
don, Ontario, of Dr. Thomas C. Forrester. 
former Superintendent of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf and for many years 
Secretary of the American Association. A 
tribute to Dr. Forrester will appear in an 
early number. 
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The School in the Philippines 


By De.icut Rice 


(Continued from May) 


AR. Lagman, the first blind student 
we enrolled, was a great influence 
for good in the school. He was 

persevering, and with my coaching was 
able to take the Civil Service Examination 
given to American teachers. We were very 
happy when we found that his grades were 
the highest in that particular class and we 


SECOND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND IN MANILA. THE FIRST 


tween the ships and warehouses and pro- 
vided a good income. Then Mr. Lagman 
bought an automobile and camera for 
photographs. He hired a chauffeur and 


photographer and the three visited all the 
countryside with their travelling studio. 
This was a great innovation and provided 
an income far in excess of a salary paid 
any American teacher. 


Incidentally, by 


WAS ONLY ONE ROOM IN THE PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


expected him to receive the same salary 
paid Americans. The Director of Educa- 
tion decided that such salaries were not 
for Filipinos, and Mr. Lagman promptly 
resigned. This was a great blow to the 
school. I could not reconcile myself to 
the loss of this excellent teacher to whom 
I had given so many hours in order to 
make him what he was. 


An Enterprising Filipino 
When Mr. Lagman left the school, he 
immediately turned to business. First he 
bought some carabaos and carts and hired 
men as drivers. These men worked be- 


this time Governor Forbes had provided 
good roads at Philippine Government ex- 
pense, to all parts of Luzon. In 1933, Mr. 
Lagman was still looking for more income 
and opened a shoe repair shop, where he 
employed deaf men whom he had known 
as students. 

With the loss of our first blind teacher, 
it was necessary to train Juanzo Vitung in 
pedagogy and put him ine the classroom 
with the blind children. During all that 


time, teachers for the deaf were being 
trained, but about the time they were able 
to plan and present their lessons, a better 
job loomed up, or the girls left to marry. 
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All of the girls received particular attention 
from the boys because of their excellent 
English and speech. We did not have any 
of the so-called Filipino-English. 


. Religious Instruction 


A Protestant American missionary from 
China once visited the school. One of her 
questions concerned the number of Chris- 
tians enrolled. At that time some were 
Catholic, some were Protestant. one was 
Mohammedan and one was a Jew. All the 
children received instruction according to 
their faiths. When I told her that all were 
Christians except two, she replied, “I 
thought Filipinos were Catholics. 

In the beginning, the Christians were 
taken to their respective churches by Army 
nurses who volunteered for this service. 
Eventually we had a Catholic Filipino 
teacher, Mary Reynaldo, who took the 
children to the Cathedral, where they were 
given instruction by the Belgian Sisters. 
Pedro Famatiga took the Protestant chil- 
dren to the Methodist Church. 

In the early, days, parents were allowed 
to spend the night at the school, if they 
had travelled far and were without suff- 
cient funds to go elsewhere. This was es- 
pecially good, as it enabled them to learn 
more about the care their children were 
receiving, and increased their confidence 
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CLASS IN WOOD WORK—DEAF FILIPINO BOYS 


in the school. Even after the school was 
thoroughly established and no_ outsiders 
wanted, those who had once slept in our 
beds asked to stay again because we “had 
beds without bed bugs.” 

All the parents referred to me when talk- 
ing to their children, by putting the index 
finger along the ridge of the nose. Filipinos 
are sensitive about their flat noses and so 
always noticed what I inherited from the 
Caucasian race. One day a little deaf girl 
appeared at breakfast with a very red and 
swollen nose. I was startled and wondered 
what new disease was coming. Investiga- 
tion showed that she too liked my nose. 
She had pinched her nose between the first 
two fingers and also had tried to use a 
clothes pin in order to bring it up to the 
desired shape. 


Many Rice Namesakes 


Many of the children enrolled without 
birthdays and a few had no surnames. This 
explains the records of many having the 
same birthdays and my surname. Wher- 
ever a child could not find out his birthday, 
he was given the choice of Jose Rizal's 
or mine. Only these two were offered be- 
cause it was easier for me to remember 
those two days of celebration. Surnames, 


of course, were very necessary when the 
(Continued on page 374) 
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News from the Ceylon School 


By ANNE WILSON 


arrived in Ceylon, in the Colombo 

harbor, on February 22d, 1942. To 
my surprise, I heard that the School for 
the Deaf and Blind had moved out of Co- 
lombo into the country, to a little town 
called Yatiyantota. Many schools moved 
out of Colombo, when there seemed to be 
immediate danger of war. 

Our school has occupied an abandoned 
railway station! When I first heard that 
I was dismayed, picturing a country rail- 
way station at home. Really, it isn’t at all 
bad. There are a number of separate 
bungalows on our “Campus.” I am quite 
comfortable in the station master’s bunga- 
low with Miss Carter, the principal. Under 
the circumstances we were lucky to find 
such good accommodations. 

The children are quite healthy and happy 
here in the country. We are surrounded 
by hills covered with tea and rubber es- 
tates. There are many pleasant walks along 
shady lanes, bordered with beautiful ferns 
and wild flowers. Here and there is a yel- 
low-green paddy field, a grove of plantains 
or a patch of manioc. Sometimes we see 
water buffaloes working in the fields or an 
elephant bathing in the river. Walking is 
a favorite pastime with the blind children 
as well as the deaf. 

Because of the war, there are some dif- 
ficulties, of course. Owing to the problem 
of transportation, we were not able to bring 
along all our school equipment. Most of 
our deaf classrooms have only one small 
blackboard; so that it is impossible to send 
several pupils to the board at once. This 
makes the class work go more slowly. We 
use slates a great deal; but they break 
easily and new slates are expensive and 
hard to get. 

The prices of all school supplies are go- 
ing up steadily. Ordinary pencils have 
gone up from five cents apiece in American 
money to thirteen cents. In another town 


A FTER a voyage of three months, I 


I saw the same pencils at twenty-five cents; 
so I am going to get in a good supply now, 
before they all go up to twenty-five. Paper 
is so expensive that we save every scrap. 
We must have a special permit from the 
government to buy paper for the school. It 
is almost impossible now to get cardboard 
for charts or for mounting pictures. 

As for pictures, it is very hard to find 
what we need. We have very few maga- 
zines. I cannot order any American maga- 
zines without a special permit for sending 
money out of the country. I did get a per- 
mit for the VoLTA, saying that it was neces- 
sary in my work; but it would be hard to 
get a permit for most magazines. 

We have scarcely any picture books or 
kindergarten materials. Most of what we 
had were ruined in the July floods last 
year. In this part of Ceylon there are 
usually floods in May, and in October at 
the autumn monsoon; but no floods were 
expected in July and we had not put our 
school materials in a safe place. Most of 
our bungalows are above the flood level. 
Only our deaf classrooms are on the lower 
ground, near the river, that is sometimes 
flooded. 

In spite of the lack of equipment, our 
work is going ahead. The school is in a 
transition period. Hitherto all the work 
has been in English. Now we are chang- 
ing to Sinhalese, the language of the ma- 
jority of the people of Ceylon. The two 
kindergarten classes are already in Sin- 
halese. Next January there will be three 
Sinhalese classes. All the upper classes are 
still taught in English, except for one peri- 
od of Sinhalese daily. 

Sinhalese is a very difficult language, the 
most difficult I have ever attempted. It is 
harder than either Latin or Greek. There 
are very few easy one-syllable words, of 
which the English language has so many. 
The spoken language, too, is different from 

(Continued on page 364) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hilis 
Mrs. M. Moorp 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RADOLIFFE 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBRER 
3157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. Linuian OC. Dorpy 
685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fsrn NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 

Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 

Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
505 Dahlia Street, N. W. 
Phone: GEorgia 2047 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSpPHINE K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave, 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. JuLIeN CULLUM 
510 Greene Street : 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Aura M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. LE&Avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Roston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
oF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TPMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Newark 

Miss FLorBNcE E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
114 WPAT Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTuryn A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Reading 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. Nrrouis 
Deshon General Hospital 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. TRASK 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. Goopreisyp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marip SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Luoy McCAvuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lovisp HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG 

READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-3 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Maneto Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTS& 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Some Thoughts on Rehabilitation 


By ANN LEHMAN 


rehabilitation, it is only on rare occa- 
sions that I consider my own. If I had 


| eb as I am in the field of 


been asked the question “Do you consider — 


yourself rehabilitated?” at various periods 
in my career, the answer would undoubted- 
ly have been “Yes,” stated with honesty 
and conviction. Yet, as the years rolled 
on and further adjustments had to be made, 
I could recognize that the “Yes” of five 
years before had been only partially true. 
While part of the additional adaptation was 
made necessary by increasing deafness. 
part was due to the fact that I really had 
not adjusted as well as I might have. 
Looking back over the years, I can ap- 
preciate the fact that the first step in re- 
habilitation stemmed from the family doc- 
tor. After we left the otologist’s office and 
had heard the verdict, he pointed the way 
by asking, “Why don’t you study lip read- 
ing?” The actual study was postponed 
for a few months, but it was undertaken 
while I was still in college. Within a short 
time, its study led me to the doors of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
During the early stages of deafness, I 
would never admit that I could not hear. 
To avoid making such an admission, I with- 
drew from the group with whom I had gone 
to parties. At college, too, my attitude 
caused difficulties. For example. when told 
to lead‘a conference discussion, I refused. 
Later when I confessed that the refusal was 
due to my fear of not hearing, my profes- 
sor’s forthright attitude astonished me. 
Questioning as to my adjustment in other 
classes, she threatened to tell other instruc- 
tors unless I told them myself. Forced to 
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be sensible, I found | could tell other in- 
structors and the agony due to the fear of 
not hearing eased. 

When job hunting time came, I was a 
fairly good lip reader and with only a 
moderate hearing loss, there was no trouble. 
The first job secured through the League 
was an intensely quiet environment. The 
walls of silence appalled me and soon I was 
knocking on the doors of industry seeking 
a position as an employment worker. It 
came, and in my first interview I brought 
out the fact of my hearing loss. This was 
an evidence of better adjustment on my 
part, but I am afraid that the statement 
failed to register with my subsequent em- 
ployer. However, I was hired and remained 
there until the New York League requested 
me to join their staff. 

Here for many years I| lived in a shel- 
tered environment where not hearing was 
accepted as normal. With my slight deaf- 
ness and the ability to lip read, the prob- 
lems of deafness as they concerned my own 
adjustment were few. Failure to hear was 
always understood and sometimes laughed 
at. It never caused concern or discom- 
fiture. 

Part of my job was to give hearing aid 
interviews and assist in group hearing aid 
activities. While I recommended hearing 
devices for many, at no time would I have 
considered using one outside of the 
League’s activities. 

My many contacts with the hard of hear- 
ing taught me a great deal about adjust- 
ments to deafness, but after a time I began 
to.wonder whether my own rehabilitation 
was good enough to make the grade out- 
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side. I often wondered how much of my 
adjustment was due to the environmental 
conditions at the League and how much to 
my own ability and attitude. 


Deciding to find out, I again sought 
work opportunities outside of the League. 
On the first two jobs, I realized I had much 
to learn. Both involved considerable pub- 
lic contact and attendance at meetings, and 
my lip reading failed to meet my needs. 
Round table discussions whirled me off the 
table; I had to admit inadequacies to my 
supervisor. 


At the time I had a weak hearing aid, 
and used it only when I could sneak it into 
the theatre. I use the word “sneak” ad- 
visedly, as I would never bring it forth un- 
til the lights went out and had it hidden 
safely away before the final curtain fell. 

This time it was the forthright attitude 
of my supervisor that set me straight. There 
was no real answer to the question, “Why 
don’t you use your hearing aid at meet- 
ings?” So in spite of my personal objec- 
tions, I did so more and more. For many 
years my little black box was a familiar 
sight to my colleagues. Its use was limited 
to work situations and under no conditions 
was it brought forth in my social life. 


It took a contrast in ocean trips to con- 
vince me that if I wanted fun in my social 
life the hearing aid was the prop. On the 
way to Hawaii I decided to experiment 
with its use, and remained undisturbed 
when a gay cabellero inquired “What are 
you using that thing for?” When I returned 
several weeks later, the aid had ceased to 
function. While pleasant contacts were 
made, I knew I was on the periphery of 
social activity and not at its core. I real- 
ized that the chief difference was due to the 
absence of the hearing aid. Thereafter it 
became a regular adjunct to all of my ac- 
tivities. 


The final adjustment was dropping the 


little black box and wearing the aid from 
early morn to bed time. Miss Katz of the 
New York League insisted that I make this 
change and I purchased a vacuum tube aid. 

In the meantime, job shifts brought me 
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before larger and larger audiences. I found 
I had a fear, a fear of not hearing. Each 
time before one of these encounters, | 
would wonder what I would do if the aid 
went dead—if questions were asked that 
I couldn’t hear. 

Frankly, I cannot tell when this fear left 
me. All I can state is that it no longer 
exists. I take hearing for granted, and 
never has my device failed me in a pub- 
lic appearance. On one or two occasions, 
I have had to carry on an office interview 
without it, but lip reading has served in 
good stead. 

A more recent adjustment came with a 
request to my employer for a telephone 
amplifier. It probably should have been 
requested earlier. The need for such am- 
plification was apparent when I visited the 
telephone company for a voice analysis, 
along with some of my co-workers. Al- 
though no one else detected it, I could rec- 
ognize the difference in the quality of my 
voice when I heard clearly and when I was 
uncertain what was said. I thought of the 
reactions of the listener to my voice and 
knew that I needed this special assistance. 


So, in a final self analysis, I reconsider 
the question “Am I adjusted to my deaf- 
ness?” My answer, honestly given, is 
“Yes.” I know that as long as deafness 
increases and life remains, further adjust- 
ments will be necessary. These, however, 
will not be as painful as the psychological 
and emotional adjustments that are well 


behind me. 


MISS BENSON WINS COMMISSION 


A War Department directive authorizing 
direct commissions for persons having 
skills needed in the Army’s rehabilitation 
program has changed Miss Elizabeth E. 
Benson’s status from Corporal to Second 
Lieutenant, WAC. For more than a year 
Lieut. Benson has been on duty at Borden 
General Hospital, Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
teaching lip reading to deafened soldiers. 
Prior to her entrance into the service, she 
was a member of the faculty at Gallaudet 


College, Washington, D. C. 
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The Clinic Queue* 


A Message to Broadcast 


By Irene R. Ewine 


UR clinic is a queer sort of place. 
() The very old and the very young 

and patients of all ages between the 
very old and the very young come to it. 
They are sent by otologists and other doc- 
tors or they come from hospitals; not for 
treatment because no form of known treat- 
ment can help them. They all suffer from 
chronic incurable deafness and they are 
sent to our clinic for tests and for advice 
about ways of alleviating their handicap, 
through the use of a hearing aid, lip read- 
ing and other forms of training. 

Does that sound dull and uninteresting 
to you who can hear? If it does perhaps 
it is because you have not understood what 
deafness really means. Will you listen 
while I tell you a little about our clinic 
queue ? 

That old man is a pensioner; he won't 
see 75 again. Neither his sight nor his 
hearing are what they used to be. “I can 
see to read a bit but I never was a one for 
reading much. The doctor says he can’t 
make me hear no better: it’s not what I 
thought it was, wax in mi ears, it’s mi 
hearing getting dim on account of mi age. 
I’m not what you call deaf; not proper 
deaf ‘cos I can “ear mi mates talking all 
right only I don’t know what they say. I 
likes a conflab and a bit of an argument 
with’some of the chaps. There’s nothing 
much for us old pensioners to do but have 
a bit of a talk and a smoke. Well I can 
talk all right and I can smoke all right, but 
you can’t really mix if you don’t know what 
the other chaps are saying. You just smoke 
and think and think and smoke but you 
soon gets tired of yer own thoughts and so 
what I want is something to make me hear 
what the other chaps say. It’s no good 
them shouting at me. That just gets my 
goat and it don’t help me to hear no better 


*From The Teacher of the Deaf, Stoke, England. 


neither—and so what | want is just some- 
thing so as I can hear them chaps talk. It 
’ud do me real good to hear ’em swearing 
their heads off when we argue politics.” 
And that elderly woman over there with 
a heavy looking bag. She speaks quietly, 
almost too quietly to be heard. She thinks 
her voice is louder than it is for she has 
been deaf so long that she finds it hard to 
modulate the loudness of her voice without 
being able to hear it. She tells her story 
almost in a whisper: “I have a little busi- 
ness, a grocery: a little corner shop and 
my neighbors have been very good to me. 
They’ve given me their custom for years 
and they haven’t bothered about me being 
rather deaf, but I’ve got a lot worse lately 
and some time back a new grocery store 
opened at the other end of our street and 
so I thought if I bought a hearing aid | 
could carry on my business better and not 
be such a trouble to my customers. I’ve 
tried one hearing aid after another. I’ve 
bought nine altogether. They all seemed 
to help me when I bought them, but not 
when I wore them in the shop. I don’t 
know why. So the doctor told me I was to 
come here and ask you about it. It’s so 
very important that I hear my customers. 
If they left me (and some of them have) 
I don’t know what I'd do. I’ve always 
paid my way and sometimes saved a little 
bit, but I’ve spent over £100 of my savings 
on these hearing aids.” Foolish little wom- 
an? Yes, perhaps. Frightened. nervous 
little old spinster who sees her independ- 
ence and security threatened by deafness. 
No grumbles, no complaints that custom- 
ers speak indistinctly or that the shop 
makes her tired. Her foolish purchase of 
nine unsuitable hearing aids shows the 
measure of her anxiety. She is not a thrift- 
less ‘person. She had paid her way and 
saved her little bit but she sacrificed it for 
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what she hoped would enable her to hear. 
Her hearing and through it her efficiency 
and independence were more precious to 
her than gold; much fine gold. And pres- 
ently tests proved that no form of hearing 
aid yet built could help her. She turned 
away with disappointment on her face but 
hope in her heart as she whispered, “lip 
reading then, I'll learn that.” And we who 
were left sighed once more over the pitiful 
waste of years during which lip reading 
could have eased her life and saved her 
anxiety and incidentally more than £100 
of her poor little savings. 

A fur-coated middle aged woman with a 
bad tempered looking husband comes next. 
' Before she has a chance to speak he ex- 
plains that he hopes to goodness there is 
some kind of hearing aid that will help his 
wife because he is worn out trying to make 
her hear. He subsides somewhat when it 
is suggested that perhaps his wife is also 
worn out by her efforts to hear him. Pres- 
ently when she comes (without him) into 
another room the pent up feelings of 
months burst out and she asks almost 
hysterically if there is any kind of hearing 
aid that can help her. Her son and daugh- 
ter have homes and children of their own 
now and when they come to see her she 
does so long to hear what they are all talk- 
ing about especially what her grandchil- 
dren say. She is so lonely: lonely when 
they are there and she can’t join in their 
talk, lonely when they have gone and she is 
left to her own thoughts again. “My hus- 
band seems to think I could hear if | 
would,” she says. “He can’t realize that 
my heart and mind ache with longing to 
hear people talk.” And when after tests it 
proved that she could be enabled to hear 
speech with a portable valve aid that 
weighed 4 lbs., her joy was good to see. 
She did not care that the aid was heavy to 
carry and ugly to look upon. She only 


thought of what to her was its magic pow- 
er in enabling her to hear speech again. 
It was her husband who complained of its 
weight and price. 

Then comes a man approaching middle 
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age and alongside him a tall thin woman 
who is looking round nervously. He wants 
a hearing aid that he can use at work. His 
hands must be free so the aid must be one 
which is wearable. He speaks in a very 
loud voice. He does not realize that he can 
hear it only when it is louder than other 
people’s. They have not liked to tell him 
that he shouts and so his words boom out 
whenever he speaks. His loud speech is 
more conspicuous than his deafness. Tests 
show that he can be given the help he needs 
and that by listening to the sound of his 
own voice through the hearing aid he can 
learn to adjust its loudness. 

The tall thin woman explains that she 
wants a hearing aid which can’t be seen, 
just a little thing that you can wear out of 
sight. She says she is too sensitive to use 
an aid that people can see. Alas! In our 
clinic we have not found an adequate form 
of invisible aid for severely deaf patients. 
Tests prove to the tall thin woman that she 
can follow speech with almost a hundred 
per cent accuracy through a wearable but 
visible model, but she explains that she 
could not use that. She would lose her 
job if it became known that she is deaf 
enough to need an aid like that. Poor de 
luded woman! Does she think that severe 
deafness can be hidden and that hers es- 
capes notice now? Fear ‘walks with her 
and will continue to walk with her until she 
can bring herself to acknowledge her deaf- 
ness and assure her efficiency at business 
by making use of an aid which will lessen 
her handicap. 

A little aloof, shoulders squared and eyes 
looking beyond the clinic walls, bronzed 
and strong, stands an Ex-Serviceman. He 
whips out a pencil and pad as he explains 
that he is deaf and can’t tell what you say. 
His hearing capacity is measured and he is 
shown to be very severely but not totally 
deaf. As he listens to speech through a 
powerful hearing aid his face lights up, for 
he can hear the speaker’s voice though not 
the words distinctly. And when he learns 
of the facilities for lip reading and that he 
can combine lip reading with the use of an 
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aid he salutes the aid with pleasure. And 
so in time, speech, vital living speech and 
not just dead words pencilled on a pad, will 
once more become his link with society. 
Behind him come two deaf-blind men, 
the one led by his wife, the other by his 
kindly guide. The one is young, not more 
than 35; the other is over 60; the one has 
been totally blind for 10 years; the other 
has gradually lost his sight. Tests show 
that the first man can be enabled to hear 
speech with a portable amplifier. He cries 
out with excitement to his wife: “Speak to 
me, Mary. let me hear your voice, let me 
hear your laf. You used to have a lovely 
laf.” Tests show that the other man could 
be given no help with any present form of 
hearing aid. Blind and deaf, beyond the 
reach of visible amplified speech, yet cheer- 
ful in spite of all and with courage enough 
to face a dark silent future in which words 


can be known only through the sense of 


touch upon the hands. 

Here comes a bonny young married 
woman, captivating hat sitting jauntily 
upon her curls. She begins to talk and 
talks and continues to talk about her deaf- 
ness and how slight it is. She is afraid to 
stop talking lest someone else should begin. 
and when at last she pauses for breath and 
another begins to speak, fear looks out of 
her eyes and strain plays round her lips 
and you know even before the tests are 
made that she is more deaf than she allows. 
Then later when she learns that the tests 
are to measure hearing rather than deaf- 
ness, and that the purpose of a hearing aid 
and lip reading for her is to support hear- 
ing and not take its place—then relief, not 
fear, is shown in her eyes and the jaunty 
hat and challenging air no longer try to 
camouflage and deny her handicap. They 
become symbols of her determination to 
face reality and to pursue the recom- 
mended ways of help. 

In the clinic queue there are children 
too. That little nine-year-old girl has come 
because she is very backward at school and 
her speech is indistinct and muddled. Her 
mother says, “I know our Alice can hear 
for she always looks up when I speak to 
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her, but she doesn’t seem to understand 
what I say, but she’s not slow in other ways 
at home. She’s a grand help in the house 
and with the baby.” Tests show that exactly 
what her mother said is true. Alice hears 
the sound of a speaker’s voice but she 
can’t make out the words because she can’t 
hear the consonants. Poor mite—through- 
out her childhood she has only heard a 
version of speech which is more distorted 
than that over the poorest telephone line 
one ever hears. No wonder that her own 
speech is unintelligible and that her poor 
muddled little brain can’t sort out the 
meaning of the words she hears so im- 
perfectly. You would not know Alice in 
a year or so when she has had the special 
training and teaching that she needs and 
will get. 

The little two-year-old over there seems 
very restless. He pulls and pushes his 
mother hither and thither to show what he 
wants. He has not yet begun to talk. Is 
he deaf, and if so is he quite deaf or par- 
tially deaf? Those are vital questions, for 
upon their answers will depend the kind 
of pre-school training he will need. The 
mother is eager to understand and to learn 
what she can do to help her boy. 

There are other anxious mothers in the 
queue. Sometimes their deaf babies are 
brought with them, sometimes they come 
alone, but always they come in the quest of 
knowledge about the special kind of train- 
ing their little ones need. 

From the oldest man at the front of the 
queue to the three months old child in his - 
mother’s arms at the back of the queue the 
cry of each and the cry of all is for the 
sound of speech. 

Our clinic queue is a long one. Some 
thousands have taken their stand in it, but 
not once has a voice been raised to grumble 
or complain, “I can’t hear the twittering of 
the birds, nor the sound of the flowing 
stream, nor the running of feet nor the 
flicker of the flames nor the song nor the 
dance.” The loss of these sweet sounds 
which enrich men’s lives and add beauty 
to nature’s form—the loss of all these is 
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A Lip Reader’s Ten Commandments 
Remember Them When You Speak to Him 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


PEAK naturally. Being simple and 
S natural in address, you will have less 
tendency to employ exaggerations 
and grimaces which are more comical than 
helpful. Obviously forced slowing down 
to too great a degree is tiresome for both 
parties, and too rapid speech is often im- 
possible for the lip reader. A natural, even 
pace of speech is best. 

Address him with the expectation that 
he will be able to understand you. If you 
don’t, the chances are he won't! You'll 
mumble or slur rapidly over your words: 
and he will sense your lack of faith, where- 
as a show of faith in him will put him at 
ease instantly, giving him increased power. 

Face him so he can see your mouth 
clearly. He can’t read your speech when 
your attention is directed toward your din- 
ner plate! A good light on your face is 
necessary. No sitting in front of windows 
in daylight, or entertaining him in candle 
light or campfire glow at night! 

Hold yourself steady while addressing 
him. If standing, no teetering from heel 
to toe! If sitting, no rocking back and 
forth in a rocking chair! No turning the 
head constantly from side to side to in- 
clude a whole audience, or using distract- 
ing hand motions. 

Bring your imagination and his into 
play. Rephrase what he cannot get. He 
will understand a word of several syllables 
more easily than a one-syllable word, and 
constant repetition of a single word is 
sometimes hopeless. Give him again the 
sentence that goes with the word, so he can 
use his imagination to figure out what the 
missing word might be. (If all else fails 
—and he is willing—write a word which 
he has been unable to get after a few tries. 
Continued repetition only prolongs the 
agony, emphasizing his failure.) 

Reply to his inquiries directly and sim- 


ply. If you consider the pros and cons of 
the question aloud, the poor lip reader may 
become exhausted trying to follow you in 
the effort to get his reply. And then may 
not have his answer! Long drawn out an- 
swers, or attempts to be “funny” by giving 
facetious answers, may be only irritating, 
He may already be nervously strained. 

Throw him life lines where possible. 
Catch his eye in the midst of conversation 
and voicelessly toss him a few words to 
give him a clue to the subject under dis. 
cussion, then he may be able to follow 
some of the talk on his own. A friend 
seated beside him in a group will do him 
infinite service by keeping him informed 
with pencilled notes. And where possible, 
an inconspicuously written note of the 
name of a newcomer, with a few identify- 
ing remarks, will give the lip reader ease 
following introductions which are difficult 
to get in the usual rapid delivery. Remem- 
ber that names are almost impossible to 
understand. They have no_ supporting 
words to give clues to the puzzle. 

Let him visit with special friends of his 
in private. This will put less strain on his 
speech reading concentration, and leave no 
opportunity for the valued talk to be 
“stolen” from him as often happens—quite 
naturally when two or more hearing per- 
sons revert to rapid talk between them- 
selves in front of a lip reader. 

Be patient with him at all times. He is 
always laboring under difficulties, always 
sensitive to every expression in face or 
manner. A quick “Never mind,” when he 
has been unable to comprehend something, 
is like a slap in the face to him. No mat- 
ter how inconsequential your talk may 
have seemed to you, don’t add to his 
troubles! 

Treat him like a normal human being! 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Taking the Air 
Tox really shouldn’t be called a mail 


box this month, because there hasn’t 

been very much mail in it recently— 
a state of affairs that, for a chronically 
mail-hungry person, would be calamitous if 
I had had time to think about it. I’ve been 
traveling again, and letters have not begun 
to catch up with me. What I have chiefly 
experienced during the past month has 
been a hiatus, or caesura, between East 
and West, with a kind of breathlessness in- 
duced by passage through the air. 

Air travel has become such a common- 
place since the war that comment on it is 
more or less superfluous; but the war itself 
has made a lot of difference in civilian air 
travel, and one’s adventures are many and 
unexpected. Although, to tell the truth, 
my own adventures were occasioned by 
weather and not war. 

Whatever the cause, the unexpected is 
the thing that will be likely to happen 
when you fly, so be prepared and don't 
commit yourself to too many engagements 
ahead, for you will probably have to break 
them and spend a suicidal amount of 
money on telegrams. I recall that John 
Ferrall wrote, after his first flight some 
years ago, “It isn’t any more exciting than 
sitting in an arm chair at home.” Well, 
Jack, you didn’t try it long enough to find 
out. If you planned to go to one city, and 
landed at another six or seven hundred 
miles distant; if you had written a lot of 
telegrams and innocently dated them Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, and then found out you 
were really in Denver; if you were being 
met by a delegation at one coastal air port 
and landed at another air port miles away, 
you might decide that arm‘chairs on the 
ground at least provide more certainty than 
arm chairs in the air. ~ 

I chose a circuitous route in the first 
place, and was booked over four different 
air lines, T.W.A., United, Mid Continent 
and Western; and before I was through 


with them, another line, Braniff, got into 
the picture. I was supposed to fly from New 
York to St. Louis, from St. Louis to Kansas 
City; from Kansas City to Omaha, from 
Omaha t6 Los Angeles. I never did get 
to St. Louis; but instead spent a night 
and a day in Chicago, as guest of the 
T.W.A. at the Hotel Stevens. And then I 
went to Kansas City, and instead of getting 
there at 9 P. M., I arrived at two in the 
morning, and a pretty stewardess had to 
telephone twelve or fourteen hotels before 
she found a room for me. And when I 
reached sunny California there was such a 
heavy fog we could not land, and after 
circling for some hours, we were grounded 
at Long Beach, miles from where we were 


supposed to be.., 


A Paean for Stewardesses 


Well anyhow, it was all miraculous and 
breathless and interesting. To be in Kansas 
City in one hour and Omaha the next is 
exciting enough for anybody; also, there 
are many things about air travel that are 
altogether different from any other kind 
of travel. Stewardesses, for instance. These 
young women who minister to the comfort 
of air passengers, and who act as liaison 
officers between the passengers and the 
invisible pilots, are apparently chosen from 
the very upper reaches of femininity. They 
have a disproportionate amount of brains, 
kindness of heart, and looks, particularly 
looks. As regards beauty, they might all 
pass for Powers models, except that none of 
them are tall girls. They seem to be usually 
about five feet one or two; yet few of them 
could be called “cute”; they are too intel- 
ligent. 


Until the war, all air stewardesses were 
trained nurses; and even now all of them 
undergo special training for their duties. 
How so many superwomen were ever gath- 
ered into one profession and kept there is 
a mystery to me, for I should think every 
yearning bachelor who flew would want 
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to carry off the air hostesses at the first 
stop. 

Nothing ruffles the calm of an air stew- 
ardess. When a plane due in St. Louis in 
an hour’s time suddenly decides to go to 
Chicago instead, it is the stewardess who 
has to break the news to the surprised and 
more or less disgruntled passengers, and 
to soothe them into humorous acquiescence. 
When a mother is travelling with a small 
baby, it is the stewardess who fills the 
baby’s bottle, makes up a bed for him 
crosswise of the seat, and even assumes 
entire care of him if his mother is ill. 
Three times during my trip I travelled op- 
posite young mothers with very young 
babies, and in two cases the mother was 
violently air sick and the stewardess had 
to take care of the baby, in addition to 
serving meals to all the passengers and the 
pilots, making sure that seat belts were 
fastened, checking coats and hats, making 
everybody comfortable, providing blankets 
for the chilly ones and ventilation for the 
overheated ones, seeing that everybody was 
back in the plane after a stop, and making 
courteous explanations if a passenger with- 
out priorities was taken off a plane. 


It is a full time job and a man sized one, 
and these little girls do it without turning 
a hair. They are invariably smart and 
chic in their uniforms; and their uniforms 
fit as no other tailored suits I have ever 
seen were made to fit—just as the girls 
fit their jobs better than most people do. 
So here is a paean to air hostesses. 


Air Travel Is Hard on the Deaf 


With all its manifold interest, air travel 
is more difficult for a hard of hearing per- 
son than train travel. The element of the 
unexpected, for instance, often entails ex- 
planations that must be got straight. Then. 
all plane departures are announced over 
loud speakers, and it is not only difficult 
for a hard of hearing person to hear them; 
but it is even more difficult to keep hold of 
anybody at an air terminal who will be 
able to stay in one place long enough to 
tell the hard of hearing passenger his plane 
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is being announced. Information clerks, 
red caps (“sky caps” they are called at the 
T.W.A. terminal in New York) are in a 
dozen places at once, and even though you 
may find a sympathetic one to whom to 
explain that you are deaf and cannot hear 
announcements, ten to one that individual 
will be at the other end of the terminal 
when your plane is called. And there is 
never more than five minutes between an. 
nouncement and departure of the plane, 
So, if you are as deaf as I am, you go 
through several varieties of nervous col- 
lapse before you get on your plane. The 
only workable plan I found was to learn 
the number of my flight and the assigned 
exit, study the bulletin board and the time 
table, and then go and stand near the gate 
and keep asking the policeman there, “Is 
this flight seven?” “Is this flight ten?” as 
each group of passengers went through the 
gate. The gatekeeper at least stays put, 
and when I did hit the assigned flight and 
reached ,.my plane, my name was down 
there on the stewardess’s list, and I could 
get into my seat, fasten my seat belt and 
relax. In spite of all the trouble you have 
on the ground, air travel is very relaxing 
once you reach the upper air. 


Concerning Lip Reading Texts 


A letter from England has some interest: 
ing comments on the new book, “Lip Read- 
ing and Hearing,” recently issued by Mrs. 
A. W. G. Ewing of the University of Man- 
chester. A Votta REVIEW commentator 
had remarked that it might not satisfy 
American teachers of lip reading, who 
would find the casual approach puzzling. 
Our English correspondent writes: 


There is another side to the matter as 
regards the lip reading section of the book. 
Trained teachers of lip reading over here 
do not want to make use of ready made 
lessons, with detailed explanations. They 
believe they know their job and can han- 
dle the lessons themselves. They would not 
thank Mrs. Ewing for making it all as 
simple as ABC. Of course there must be 
many inadequately trained teachers who 
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would find detailed lessons a godsend, but 
the few | have spoken to over here seem 
surprised that anyone should want to reel 
off practice material that someone else had 
prepared. Mind you, I don’t know a thing 
about it, but the English teachers seem to 
have passed some awfully stiff training, and 
hold high university degrees. That is why 
there are so few of them. 

This is a new viewpoint, and makes me 
want very much to watch an English teach- 
er give a lesson; also it makes me want to 
know just what training in lip reading 
English teachers have. Nobody is more 
willing than I am to admit that there are 
inadequacies in both methods and teacher 
preparation on this side of the water, and 
if the thorough-going English have some- 
thing better, we need to know about it. 
But if they won’t put it into their textbooks, 
how are we going to find out? The same 
correspondent adds a pleasant word about 
the VoLTA REVIEW: 


Volta Review in Demand 


The demand for copies of the the VoLTA 
Review, old and new, is so widespread that 
every one of my back numbers, as far back 
as 1940, is being lent all over the country. 
I sent a package to Lincolnshire recently, 
where they hope to form a league after the 
war. Oxfordshire is now organizing, so | 
sent more there. A London League has 
been formed, so another lot of Vouta Re- 
views went there. I get requests from 
unattached deaf people everywhere: “Please 
could you spare me a copy or two of that 
wonderful American magazine for the 
deaf? | will take great care of it and re- 
turn you the postage.” And so it goes every 
week. My copies are getting tattered, but 
I] don’t mind if they bring fresh interest 
and encouragement into other lives. 

1 had been hoping that after the war 
Miss Timberlake and some of the others 
there at the Volta Bureau would be able to 
come over to this side and help us to get 
the work organized on a proper basis. . 
The Duke of Montrose is very much inter- 
ested in getting a delegation to visit Amer- 
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ica after the war and study your hearing 
aids. | wish it could go further and study 
the whole situation and the organization 
of the Volta Bureau from A to Z. 

M. bE S., ENGLAND 


It is thrilling to think that now at last 
those wonderful people over there are freed 
from long tension and will be able to move 
about and start constructive work. They 
will have a lot of it to do, but they have 
already begun in a big way. 

They have even started making mar- 
malade again, for this same lady says: “I 
have just been making myself a small jorum 
with the first Seville oranges for five 
years. 


Real Marmalade 


A Scottish correspondent also touches 
on the subject of marmalade, which seems, 
for some unaccountable reason, to be the 
most popular and prolific subject ever men- 
tioned in this column. The Scotsman starts 
out with a bombshell: 


I have never heard of “English” mar- 
malade; nor, apparently, have most people. 
I am sorry to say that even before the war, 
“Scotch” marmalade was pretty much the 
same as most other “brands,” except for its 
better setting power and slightly stronger 
taste. As to oranges, they are very uncom- 
promisingly called “marmalade” oranges. 
The chief difference between them and the 
different kinds of “eaters” are their darker 
and thicker skins, and the fact that they 
have more flesh and “bite” and less water 
content. Usually they come from Sicily or 
southern Spain. If you try to use eaters 
like tangerines, mandarins, etc., the result 
is just water with some flavoring, which 
you might as well drink off as a bever- 
age.... 

What you say about American architec- 
ture interests me. Surely your skyscraper 
is characteristically American. Edinburgh, 
like many Scots cities, had tall buildings 
up to 20 or more stories high, 300 years 
or so ago, but even then nobody thought of 
them as skyscrapers—they were too solid 
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the question was raised: “Where are 

the discharged veterans of the present 
war whose hearing was damaged? What 
is being done for them?” 


I N the last “meeting” of the Service Club 


Before the inquiry was off the press, an 
answer had come in—an answer that tells 
very definitely where at least some of the 
men are and what is being provided for 
them. It is a pleasure to present the story, 
which was written by Thomas J. Flood, 
Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Veterans Sounding Post, New 
York Chapter. The applause should be 
tremendous, and we hope there will be 
some equally fine encores. 


VETERANS SOUNDING POST 
New York Chapter 


The members of the Veterans Sounding 
Post No. 1 are grateful to Votta Review 
for giving us a chance to talk about our- 
selves in print. We believe we have some- 
thing here and we are anxious to have our 
fellow veterans know about it. We hope 
ours is the first of many Veterans Sounding 
Posts to be set up throughout the country 
and—who knows?—perhaps in other coun- 
tries as well. It’s not impossible. Already 
we have heard of an organization in Aus- 
tralia patterned along the lines of ours— 
or did theirs set the pattern? 

Our Post was founded in February, 1944 
by a small group of veterans like myself, 
discharged because of service-incurred or 
service-aggravated hearing loss and finding 
that loss of hearing was complicating the 
business of getting back into the swing of 
everyday civilian life. 

We met at the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing and our first meetings 
were free-for-all discussions about why we 
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The Service Club 


Visits New York 


were meeting, what we wanted to accom- 
plish and how we could go about it. After 
a few months we got a weekly lip reading 
class started, with League cooperation, and 
after a few more months we had a club 
room of our own, given us as a memorial 
to Lieut. Lester N. Hofheimer, USAAF, 
who lost his life in service in the Far East. 

Our club rooms have recently been de- 
scribed by a newspaper columnist as “com- 
fortable, well-furnished lounge and meet- 
ing rooms of which any social or fraternal 
organization would be proud.” In other 
words, they are exactly right—because of 
generous gifts from well-wishers of the New 
York League and because we are lucky 
enough to have a top-flight interior decora- 
tor among our Post members. Plenty of 
magazines, cards and games are available, 
and a fine radio-phonograph supplies the 
necessary jive. 

Since the opening of our club rooms last 
November, we have been meeting there one 
evening a week and sometimes oftener for 
lip reading, talks, lectures, discussions, 
movies, dances and what have you. The 
rest of the time the Post was closed. On 
May 1, however, thanks to a grant of funds 
from the Nathan Hofheimer Foundation, 
Inc., the Post graduated into a full-time 
service center, open daytime and most eve- 
nings. We now have a roll of approxi- 
mately 150 veterans, about 40 of whom 
make regular use of the Post. Most of the 
men are working in war plants, but we also 
have lawyers (I am one of those), ac- 
countants, mechanics, clerical workers, col- 
lege students, a musician and a photogra- 
pher (he is responsible for the picture 
which illustrates this article.) _ 


Here is how we function. During the 


daytime the Post is manned by the League’s 
Guidance Counselor, Miss Mary Virginia 
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-—Photo by Joe LaBarca 


MR. FLOOD STOOPS TO EXAMINE THE JIVE-SUPPLYING RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


Carey, who sees veterans as they come in 
for the first time. They are referred to the 
Post from all the other veterans’ service 
organizations; or perhaps they read about 
us in the newspaper; or perhaps they hear 


about the Post at one of the Army hos- 
pitals; or perhaps a friend tells them. May- 
be they want lip reading or speech train- 
ing. Maybe they want to borrow a hear- 
ing aid until their own comes through 
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from the Veterans Administration. Maybe 
they want to talk about training for a new 
job. Maybe they just want to talk. 


Miss Carey makes necessary arrange- 
ments for them and gives their names to 
our Post Membership Chairman who fol- 
lows through on the big job of “welcome 
to the Post” by letter, by personal contact 
and by sending regular announcements of 
Post meetings and special events. 


We have regular business meetings 
which are conducted according to our con- 
stitution and by-laws. The organization is 
managed by three officers, President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, who are in turn as- 
sisted by the Executive Committee com- 
posed of the chairmen of all the various 
standing committees—about six in all. 
These committee chairmen work individual- 
ly with Miss Carey and with other League 
staff members in planning programs, ar- 
ranging for guest speakers, and also in ar- 
ranging special consultations and services 
for veterans. In other words, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive Committee to 
see that each individual veteran knows and 
takes full advantage of all the facilities of 
the Sounding Post. 


We have a regular lip reading teacher, 
Miss Genevieve Foley, who holds a class 
every Thursday evening and more often if 
desired. Private lessons are arranged for 
individual veterans who feel the need of 
intensive training in order to keep up with 
the rest of the class. We also have a regu- 
lar speech teacher, Miss Margaret Molle, 
who is available for individual and group 
work. We all know that deafness produces 
speech defects which the deafened man him- 
self may not always be aware of; we intend 
to face this problem squarely and not risk 
the. added handicap of indistinct or un- 
pleasant speech. 


We have a hearing aid committee which 
is ready with information, advice and 
emergency help. Our social committee 
sees that new veterans are made welcome, 
lines up charming young ladies for Open 
House evenings, plans special events. Our 
Public Relations Committee takes every op- 
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portunity to explain the Sounding Post and 
the problems of hearing loss to the outside 
world, convinced that once the general 
public understands us better it will be far 
less likely to discriminate against us either 
socially or economically. 

Here is one point we want to make crys. 
tal clear about the Veterans Sounding Post; 

We realize that every returning GI has 
problems to face. The fact that we have 
organized ourselves into a special group 
does not mean that we consider our prob. 
lems more serious than those of other vet- 
erans. 


The returning deafened GI is full of 
doubts and questions. Will I get my old 
job back? Will my boss have confidence 
in me or will he think this gadget in my 
ear makes me a cripple? Will I be able to 
compete with normally-hearing men on the 
job? How about the future? How about 
getting on with my wife and children? 
How about girls and getting married any- 
how? 

We know that other disabled veterans 
are asking similar questions. But for us 
the answers must be arrived at somewhat 
differently, because deafness is different 
from other disabilities. We can’t just skip 
it or get used to it; we must reorganize 
our lives and ourselves in terms of it. We 
believe we will best find our answers by 
getting together with other deafened GIls— 
to talk things over, swap experiences, help 
one another out, sharpen our perspective 
on ourselves and on the rest of the world. 


Furthermore, we need lip reading prac- 
tice and speech training. We need practice 
in getting on our feet and talking at Sound- 
ing Post meetings so we can hold our own 
in the over-all veterans organizations al- 
ready established and in new organizations 
to come. 


Frankly, we enjoy the Sounding Post. 
We like the other GIs we meet there and 
we like the chance the Post gives us to re- 
lax in a place where people spéak up and 
it’s okay to turn on the radio full blast. 
But this is not why we organized the Post. 

(Continued on page 368) 
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The Fitting of Hearing Aids 


By Ravpu H. 


OST of my friends, some of whom 
M are readers of the VOLTA REVIEW, 

know that one of my pet enthusi- 
asms is the fitting of hearing aids. For many 
years | have felt that hearing aids should 
be fitted as carefully as glasses are. It is 
true that the problems involved in fitting 
an aid for defective hearing are quite dif- 
ferent from those found in fitting an aid for 
defective vision. However, that is no rea- 
son why they can not, and will not, be 
solved. 


We Must Hear Conversation 


One of the large manufacturers is now 
advertising a “Conversation Hearing Aid.” 
Without question, the most important hear- 
ing function to restore is that of hearing 
and understanding conversation, but I be- 
lieve that we should expect to get a hearing 
aid that will enable us to hear and enjoy 
music to the extent of our natural ability. 
Some of us have such a severe loss, in qual- 
ity as well as in quantity, that we can 
never reach that goal, but it should be the 
goal for which hearing aid men, otologists 
and the hard of hearing public are striving. 
The majority of us should eventually have 
that kind of instruments. If we had glasses 
that filtered out all colors except black and 
white we would still be able to read the 
newspaper, make out our income tax, and 
sign the check to pay it, but we would miss 
most of the beauty of the sunset and the 
rose. We would not be satisfied with that 
kind of glasses. Why should we be satis- 
fied with that kind of hearing aid? Certain- 
ly, if a hearing aid is to do more than per- 
mit normal conversation it must be care- 
fully fitted to the particular needs of the 
person who is to use it. 


Some months ago a man whom I greatly 
respect and who has had several times as 
much training and experience in the prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing as I have had, 


CRUTCHETT 


gave me to understand that in his opinion 
the cheap, quantity produced, fit-it-yourself 
type of instrument was the coming thing 
in hearing aids. Evidently the U. S. Army 
does not feel that way about it. In the 
Service Club of the January 1945 Votta 
Review Sergeant Richard W. Bancroft tells 
something of how the Army selects hearing 
aids for the deafened soldiers. He says 
that, first, a complete otological examina- 
tion and accurate audiogram charts are 
made. These furnish the basis for the 
preliminary selection of an aid. 


An Advantage the Civilian Lacks 


“The final selection of a hearing aid for 
each patient,” says Sergeant Bancroft, “is 
made by running hearing tests and plotting 
audiograms on the patient while he is actu- 
ally wearing the various hearing aids in 
specially constructed sound-proof rooms. 
It is here, in this stage of treatment, when 
the correct type of hearing aid is chosen, 
that the patient is afforded an advantage 
that would be impossible for him to find in 
civilian life. He is tested with every well- 
known type of hearing aid that is approved 
by the Council on Physical Medicine of 
the American Medical Association. The 
aid that best corrects his hearing loss is 
the instrument that is recommended and 
issued to him.” 


I doubt if even the most ardent Navy 
fan would claim that the average. intel- 
ligence of the soldiers is a very great deal 
less than that of the civilian population. 
After all, they were civilians a few months 
ago. If they are not capable of fitting 
themselves with a hearing aid why should 
we who wear different clothes be expected 
to? The manufacturer who is the strong- 
est advocate of the fit-it-yourself type of 
aid makes three different models. How 
are we to know which one to select from 
the pages of the mail order catalogue? We 
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could order each one in turn for a trial 
but would we then be sure of a good fit? 

If we civilians are to have our aids accu- 
rately fitted somewhat in the same manner 
as the soldiers are having theirs fitted, how 
is it to be done? What are the prospects 
for the present or the near future? 


How Will Fitting Be Provided? 


Will the government set up Hearing Aid 
Clinics in every large city much like those 
the Army now has in three hospitals? So- 
cialized medicine seems to be making con- 
siderable progress, but I doubt if it will 
be able to provide such facilities very soon, 
if ever. 

Will the average otologist be equipped 
with testing apparatus, a sound-proof room 
and the special training necessary for their 
use, so that he can give us this service? 
I believe that there is very little chance of 
that. Certain otologists in the larger cities 
may specialize in that field of work, at least 
one is doing so now, but such men will 
be very few and only a small percentage 
of the hard of hearing will be able to con- 


sult them. Will the majority of the otol- 


ogists be able to give us definite and cor- 
rect information and advice regarding the 
purchase of an instrument without having 
a complete fitting service? I hope so, for 
I believe that is part of the otologist’s job, 
but even that kind of service is some dis- 
tance in the future for the majority of the 
otologists. 

Will we continue to “shop around” as 
we now do, some of us, or to buy a par- 
ticular instrument because a friend has one, 
or because the dealer does a fine job of 
advertising, or because we are now using 
another make and think a change will be 
good for the sake of variety? Yes, I think 
that we shall have to continue in the same 
old system for a while. Here though, is 


what I think should, and will eventually, be 
the system under which the majority of the 
hard of hearing will purchase their instru- 
ments. 

I believe that most of the manufacturers 
will produce a variety of models, adjust- 
ments or combination of parts, some one 
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of which will fit nearly everyone who js 
“fitable.” I believe that they will have a 
real made-to-order system whereby those 
who can be helped but cannot be fitted 
with any of the standard aids can be 
correctly fitted by the factory. By this 
system any reliable dealer can fit any one 
who can be fitted by any other dealer. It 
will not be necessary to try all of the instru. 
ments made by all of the manufacturers 
whose equipment has been accepted by the 
Council on Physical Medicine of the Amer. 
ican Medical Association. Though any 
dealer representing any one of these manu. 
facturers will be able to give the customer 
the same hearing as any other dealer, the 
instruments will not be all alike. They 
will vary in size, shape, and color, and a 
little in price and in other details such as 
convenience of controls, economy of opera- 
tion and service facilities. However. the 
quality of hearing possible to receive will 
be the same for any make of aid. 


Audiometrists Must Be Qualified 


In order to secure this maximum pos- 
sible quality of hearing it will be necessary 
that the men who do the fitting be qualified 
for their job. This will be accomplished 
by requiring them to meet certain stand- 
ards of training, to pass an examination 
and to have a state license before they are 
permitted to sell anyone a hearing aid. Of 
course we can never eliminate the human 
element. There will always be some poor 
audiometrists just as there are some poor 
doctors, lawyers and optometrists. How- 
ever, with this system they should be in 
the minority, for the manufacturers, the 
otologists, and the public will be watching 
them and the poor ones are apt to get 
hungry. 

Our deafened soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines are entitled to the best hearing aids 
that the nation can give them. When peace 
comes, we civilians should be entitled to 
the same sort of careful fitting as the Army 
has found necessary for the soldiers. After 
the war is over there will be reconversion 
in many industries. Let us have a conver- 
sion in the hearing aid industry. 
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The Fifth Perfection 


By HELEN SmitH Lowry 


AVE you lost your 
H best friend? Do you 


have to wear glasses? 


Are bi-focals suddenly in or- Courage. 
der? Has your young son 
doped? Do you have to walk with 


crutches? Has someone tried to ruin your 
business? Have you lost all your money? 
Has your hearing gone down a few points? 
Or has it disappeared? It is not the end 
of the world. But you need a new grip on 
yourself to face the situation. 

Courage, or the lack of it, shows up in 
many different forms. It is seldom spec- 
tacular. Valor on the field of battle, the 
rescue of a drowning dog or of a child 
from the path of a reckless car, the old 
standard stopping of the runaway horse— 
these things make good headlines, but they 
come to few of us. They would be ac- 
tually easy compared to the daily situa- 
tions which we have to meet. 

Perhaps you need more courage to 
cope with a humdrum life. You may be 
faced right now with nothing more chal- 
lenging than the food situation or getting 
your daughter ready on time for her first 
dance. But you might some time have to 
hold fast to your own convictions against 
the opinions of a majority, or you might 
need to lie perfectly quiet for months with 
nothing to do while your eyes recover. 
Your problems will not be my problems in 
aday or in a year, but everything takes 
courage. It is worth cultivating. For 
courage is a sticky virtue; it stays with 
you after other things leave. 

It helps to be born with courage, but 
itcan be acquired. One good way is to 
act as though you had it. In the relatively 
simple matter of meeting strange dogs it 
took me years of practice. As a child I 
was terrified; my natural inclination was 
to scream and run. But I learned to put 
on a bold front. The pretense of being 
unafraid gradually made me so. 


And then I 
and found the fifth per- 


fection, which is called }yt courage is contagious. 


—Gautama. 


Some virtues do seem to be 
inherited, others are achieved, 


sought 


That is really the simplest way 
to acquire it with lasting re- 
sults: catch it from somebody. 

Some years ago | had a “day woman” 
who could do everything from mending the 
screens to ironing dresses. His name was 
Henry. He was consistent in his record 
for calamities. He had one piece of bad 
luck after another, and then they came in 
bunches. At one time he was paying doc- 
tor and hospital bills for his wife, his son 
and his grand-daughter. Then someone 
poisoned his dog so it would be easier to 
steal all of his chickens the following week. 
Finally his new vacuum cleaner, which was 
part of his business equipment, was stolen 
from his car. Henry’s comment was: “The 
devil is after me, but he can’t get me.” 

Now the nice thing about his reaction is 
that it is absolutely true. The devil can’t 
get you if you don’t let him! You can 
cheat him by putting up a good front. Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie once expressed it this way: 
“Evil that we do ourselves is evil; but no 
disaster, no calamity, that comes upon us 
through the agency of others or of nature 
is an evil except by our consent.” 


Of course you may “enjoy” poor health 
or a non-stop recital of your misfortunes, 
and feel that you must always complain 
about something. But why dwell on the 
obvious, and spread gloom among your 
friends who have enough troubles of their 
own? If you can’t laugh a trouble off, at 
least keep quiet about it and let it die a 
natural death. The young ones have a 
merry retort: “Don’t let it get you down!” 

Everyone has problems and limitations. 
Nobody skims through life without diff- 
culties—well, almost nobody (for I have 
known some who seemed to coast blithely 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Songs from the Silence 


This House of Deafness 


This house wherein I dwell 
is so quiet that sometimes I cannot tell 
if I’m awake, alive, or dead. 


Sometimes the quiet fills my heart with 
dread, 
Sometimes I feel submerged in a crystal 
pool 


in whose deep cool 
I float like one who, drowned, 
is yet alive. 
Again, the lack of sound * 
is ecstasy that cannot be surpassed 
when all is quiet as the last 
minute before the final dawn. 
But—silence can spawn 
terrors and fears and agonies. 
Then do the minutes pass as calvaries 
and breath a dolorous litany repeated 
against one’s will; I feel forlorn, defeated, 
and yearn for the protective immunity 
of the grave. 
But terrors are obliterated by a wave 
of soothing insensibility when everything 
seems 
lovely as the loveliest of dreams. 
Oh, quiet indeed is this house wherein I 
dwell 
and often I yearn to hear the rusted bell 
ring under the fingers of a long-awaited 
friend. 
Yet strangely I would loathe to have this 
silence end. 
—tLouis Stephen Papp. 


He offered His life to save their souls 
And they gave their souls to take His life. 


He gave of His flesh 
And they rent it to pieces. 


He -gave of His blood 
And they poured it upon the ground. 


He cried bitter tears of shame for them, 
And they jeered at Him. 


He healed their slightest sores, 
And they whipped great gashes in His flesh. 


He bowed His head in agony, 
And they crowned it with thorns. 


He relieved them of their burdens, 
And they made Him carry a heavy cross. 


He came into the world to save them 
And they crucified Him. 


He struggled to draw but one breath more— 

To live but a minute more to save them— 

And they pierced His side to hasten His 
death. 


He cried out in despair for water, 
For but one single, life-saving drop, 
And they forced gall down His throat. 


He tried still to spare them the wrath of 


And while He prayed for their salvation, 
Upon Him they heaped their malediction, 


Yet, broken, bleeding, gasping in the agon 
of death, 
With His last wracked breath He sobbed, 
for they know not what they 
0.” 
—Cristina Valentine Martine:. 


Summer Rain 


The rain came in vertical, silvery lines 

drenching grass, the sumac, sycamore ani 
pines; 

flowed in rivulets that laughed 

from roof edge and from leaking trough, 

Ducks wallowed in and quaffed 

muddy ponds, while the cow 

lowed mournfully as it stood 

under a tree that, as shelter, was none too 


good. 


As quickly as it came 

the rain passed, leaving nothing the same. 

Trees, grass, barn, fowl and cattle seemed 

strangely new. Rain gleamed 

on grass and trees and roof as the sun 

reached long yellow fingers out to touch 

curiously, things that seemed to have changed 
so much 

yet still were just the same—every one. 


—Louis Stephen Papp. 


Resolution 


I sit alone and stare at the wall, 

My ears are dead,—but is that all? 
Aye, now that Fate has tricked me so, 
What shall I do to soften the blow? 


Give way to tears, draw in my shell 

And make for myself a living Hell? 

Bewail my luck and spend my days in sigh 
ing? 

Neglect the world and fill my nights with 
crying? 

Forget the blessedness of laughter, 

Dead to the world forever after? 


Ah no! °Tho it be difficult and long, 

I'll learn again the joy of song, 

Join hands with those who share my ill, 
And make the most of life—I will! 


—Saul Kessler. 
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With the Practice Class 
Bells for Lip Reading 


By Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


Jingle Bells 
ILL you answer the doorbell for 
The telephone bell is out of order. 
Can you tell time by the ship’s bell? 
Did you always answer promptly when the 
school bell rang? 
We were wakened by firebells early this 
morning. 
“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the 
way.” 
The sleigh bells rang merrily over the snow. 
We heard the cowbells in the lane. 
“All- went merry as a marriage bell.” 
The church bells called us to evening serv- 
ice. 
Boys are always on hand when the dinner 
bell rings. 
“Curfew shall not ring tonight.” 
Sheep bells tinkled in the meadows. 
“But who will bell the cat?” 
The captain listened for the sound of the 
fog bell. 
Did you hear the bells on Armistice Day? 
The Liberty Bell was brought from Eng- 
land in 1753. 

The shop bell rang as I opened the door. 
Have you heard the Mission Bells in Cali- 
fornia? 
“The temple bells, they say, ‘Come you 
back, you British soldier, come you 

back to Mandalay.’ ” 


* 


The Bells of Victory 


Bells have always played a large part in 
the history of England. At the time of 
the Battle of Waterloo, the news of the 
victory was sent over the land by the bells 
of every village and town. 

The news finally reached one small vil- 
lage where the old man, who had rung the 
bells for years, was very ill and not ex- 
pected to recover. 


An old woman was taking care of him, 
but when she heard all the excitement out- 
side she ran out into the road to find out 
more about the great news. 


When the old bell ringer was left alone, 
he rose and put on his clothes, then he 
slipped out across the street to the old 
gray church. 


Presently there sounded a peal of tri- 
umph from the old gray belfry. Everyone 
was so excited at the news that they never 
stopped to wonder who was ringing the 


bells. 


All at once the peal stopped on a queer 
half note. People hurried into the church 
to find the old bell ringer unconscious on 
the floor, and they carried him home and 
put him to bed. When he recovered con- 
sciousness he knew that he could live only 
a few hours more and then they would toll 
the bells 85 times for him, but he would 


not have it so. 


He sent for the clerygman and said to 
him, “Don’t let them toll for me, parson. 
I am dying today because of joy. Don’t 
let them toll. Ring 85, but let it be a 
peal of joy.” 


So just at sunset when the old man 
passed away, the bells rang once more, 
and the people of the village felt great 
pride in their old ringer as they listened 
to the peal of joy and counted 85. 


* * * 


The Bow Bells 


There are many famous bells, but the 
Bow Bells of London are among the best 
known. They are famous in story and 
song. Do you remember one story about 
them? Almost every child knows how 
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they rang 500 years ago when a poor boy 
was running away from his master in Lon- 
don, but the bells rang, “Turn again, Whit- 
tington, thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 
And the boy turned back to make it true. 


What are some of the best known 
bells in London? 

Who heard them ring about 500 years 
ago? 

What did they say to him? 


The Bow Bells have played a large part 
in the life of London for hundreds of 
years. In 1472, a silk merchant bequeathed 
two houses to pay for the ringing of these 
bells for working people. They rang every 
morning at 6, and in the evening at 8— 
a long working day. 


For how long have the Bow Bells 
played a part in the life of London? 
For whom did they ring every day? 
How long a day did these people work? 


Who paid for the ringing of these 
bells? 


These bells were also rung for Curfew, 
to tell the people to cover their fires at 
night to prevent conflagrations. And they 
were rung in the short evenings between 
the end of September and the end of 
March to help people find their way across 
the marshes. The Bow Bells are over 250 
years old, but they are not the original 
bells, for those were destroyed in the Great 
London Fire of 1666. 


How were these bells used to prevent 
fires? 

How did they help people in the short 
winter evenings? 

What happened to the original Bells? 
How old are the present Bells? 


The church in which the bells hang was 
one of the first to be rebuilt after the fire, 
by Christopher Wren, and the tower of 
this church, St. Mary le Bow, is generally 
thought to be Wren’s masterpiece. 
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The Bells of England 


In November, 1942, there was a simple 
announcement in the newspapers that the 
bells of England would ring once more 
after two years of silence. 

They rang a call to prayer and Thanks. 
giving for the victory in Africa, but they 
also marked another historic event. For 
the first time in history, Westminster Ab- 
bey was given over to the Americans for 
a service of Thanksgiving. 

For the English to whom bells mean so 
much, it was a moving experience, but to 
the Americans who heard the bells across 
the waves, it was even more dramatic. 

The joyous peal came from London, 
from Scotland, from Northern Ireland, 
from Wales from large towns, and from 
small villages in Lancashire. Each _ peal 
had its own individual tone and its own 
association with the great events of the 
past centuries, made richer by the tragedy 
and courage of the last few years. 

At the last came the deep voice of the 
bells of Coventry — the bells that rang 
above the town as they chanted— 


“O God, our help in ages past. 
Our hope for years to come.” 


*“You-all”’ 


Come all of you from other parts. 
Both City folks and Rural. 
And listen while I tell you this: 
The word “you-all” is plural. 


When we exclaim, “You-all come down 
Or we shall be quite lonely,” 

We mean a dozen folks, perhaps. 
And not one person only. 


If I should say to Hiram Jones, 
For instance, “You-all’s lazy,” 

Or, “Will you-all lend me your knife?” 
He’d think that I was crazy. 


Don’t think I mean to criticize 
Or act as if I knew all: 
But—when we speak of one alone. 
We just say “you,” like you-all. 


—An Anonymous Southerner. 


June. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Speech Hearing Tests 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan’s article, “Speech 
Hearing Tests,” in the February issue of 
Laryngoscope is a presentation of the con- 
secutive development of word lists and of 
testing methods for speech-hearing. Dr. 
Macfarlan gives data to show that it is 
impossible to determine a person’s ability 
to hear speech merely from studying a fre- 
quency audiogram. He feels that this is 
an important argument in favor of the re- 
establishment of measured-speech-hearing- 
testing with otologists. 

The perfection of the quality of acoustic 
circuits now makes it possible for the in- 
vestigator to work with speech of good 
quality and to measure accurately speech 
loudness with the decibel meter. So im- 
portant is speech-hearing that it is essen- 
tial for it to be tested quantitatively. 


Fenestration vs. Hearing Aid 
In Archives of Otolaryngology for 
March, Dr. George E. Shambaugh com- 
pares the improvement in hearing follow- 
ing the fenestration operation with that ob- 
tained by wearing a hearing aid. Using the 


- Reger speech audiometer which measures 


the hearing of speech rather than the hear- 
ing of pure tones, he has found that pa- 
tients experiencing an average or greater 
than average hearing gain from the opera- 
tion have as good or better hearing for 
speech than they previously had from a 


—Lewis Carroll. 


hearing aid. Patients who experience a less 
than average improvement do not hear as 
well as they did with an aid. Dr. Sham- 
baugh, basing his statements on the one- 
year results obtained through the applica- 
tion of the present fenestration technic, 
says that the prospective ideal subject for 
the operation has approximately a,90 per 
cent chance of a lasting improvement in 
hearing and approximately a 70 per cent 
chance that the hearing will equal or sur- 
pass that with a hearing aid. 


Summer Program at Ohio State 

Courses in Speech and Hearing Re- 
habilitation will be offered at Ohio State 
University from June 19 to July 25 and 
from July 26 to August 31. Dr. Marie 
K. Mason will conduct a Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic as well as classes in visual 
hearing techniques and speech correction. 
In addition to this special program, the 
Department of Speech will offer courses in 
phonetics, public address, etc. 


New Superintendent in Arkansas 


Mr. John M. Wallace has been selected as 
Superintendent of the Arkansas School to 
succeed Mr. John L. Caple. At present the 
principal of the department for the deaf at 
the Virginia School, Mr. Wallace has had 
experience as a classroom teacher as well 
as a principal. He will assume his new 
duties on July Ist. 
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Prevention of Traumatic Deafness 
Further Studies 


The Archives of Otolaryngology for July 


1944. offers additional data on the studies of 


traumatic deafness made by Captain Wil- 
liam H. Wilson, of the United States Army 
Medical Corps. (See VoLTa Review, Janu- 
ary, 1944, page 40.) 

In his second paper, Captain Wilson 
takes up the question of occupational deaf- 
ness. Questionnaires were sent to the com- 
pensation commissions of each state to de- 
termine whether the compensation laws of 
that state recognized occupational deafness 
as compensable; whether such recognition, 
if given, was statutory or based on de- 
cisions in the courts of the state; and at 
what time the state first recognized occupa- 
tional deafness as compensable. The com- 
missions were also asked to give the ap- 
proximate number of persons who had 
received compensation under such a law, 
and to state whether occupational deafness 
was on the increase or the decrease in that 
state. 

The replies showed that, while 23 states 
recognized deafness as compensable if it 
was the result of an accident, only 9 con- 
sidered it compensable as an occupational 
disease. Three of the 9 had enacted a law 
making it such in 1943, one in 1941 and 


two in 1940. Six states admitted that if © 


deafness could be proved to be disabling 
it might be compensable because of that, 
but not in and of itself. 

All states considering occupational deaf- 
ness compensable as an occupational dis- 
ease reported such recognition as statutory. 
Arkansas was the only state to furnish fig- 
ures as to the number of persons who had 
received compensation under such a law. 
Six persons had been compensated in a 
three-year period. 

Captain Wilson affirms that “The solu- 
tion to the problem of traumatic deafness 
lies in its prevention.” Following up the 
studies he made of 108 subjects chosen 
from new inductees at a quartermaster re- 
placement training center, he questioned 
each subject whether any members of his 
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family suffered from deafness, whether he 
had ever worked in a noisy place or fired 
a gun, whether he had ever taken quinine 
and whether he had ever noted tinnitus or 
had otitis media. The men tested were for 
the most part patients who presented them. 
selves to the eye, ear, nose and throat clinic 
at the station hospital for routine examina. 
tions of their vision. 


Audiograms were made of these men 
before and after they had been subjected 
to fatiguing tones. In addition to the fir. 
ing of their own weapons, they were sub. 
jected to the firing of other arms in close 
proximity. Thirty-nine subjects showed a 
loss of hearing after firing, and 29 of these 
complained of tinnitus after firing. Six. 
teen still showed some loss after seven days. 
Of the 39 subjects, 11 complained of deaf. 
ness after firing, but none were aware of 
any deafness when audiograms were taken 
the next day. 


Captain Wilson’s conclusion is that some 
ears are more susceptible to auditory 
fatigue and the irreversible loss of hearing 
caused by acoustic trauma. He suggests 
that the realization of such a relation af- 
fords a means of screening out susceptible 
persons as they apply for work in noisy 
places. 


The Hard of Hearing in New Zealand 


The twelfth annual report of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing, 
issued as of July 31, 1944, gives evidence 
of the growth of work for the hard of 
hearing in that country. Included are re- 
ports from the branches in Auckland, New 
Plymouth, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin. Additional branches have re- 
cently been established in Napier, Wan- 
ganui and Invercargill. It is interesting to 
note that the report stresses “the firm con- 
viction that lip reading is the rock of safety 
for the hard of hearing.” The board of 
directors of the national organization ar- 
ranges for the training of leaders of lip 
reading for the different branches, main- 
taining the student teachers in Auckland 
while they are undergoing their course of 
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training. The Auckland Branch, in addi- 
tion to lip reading classes, teacher training, 
and social activities, maintains Sunday 
services which are held monthly in the 
afternoons, and are well attended. The 
services are conducted by ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, whose sermons are 
heard over the group hearing aid. The 
Plymouth Branch has undertaken to survey 
the hearing of all children in the primary 
shools, and has issued a report of the 
survey. The Wellington Branch has put its 
audiometer at the service of private otolo- 
gists, public hospitals, the Army, Air Force 
and Navy, and the Pensions Department. 
Three hundred fifty-three individual tests 
were made during the first few months. The 
Christchurch Branch also offers audiometer 
service under an acoustical engineer, and 
makes tests for members of the armed serv- 
ices who apply. 


Institute on Reading Problems 


“Differentiated Reading Instruction” is 
the general theme of the one-week Institute 
on reading problems in elementary and 
secondary classrooms which will be spon- 
sored by the Reading Clinic Staff of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Education, 
June 25-29. Reading readiness, discover- 
ing reading levels and needs, children’s 
literature, developing basic reading skills 
through the use of current events materials, 
and approaches to differentiated reading 
instruction are topics to be developed by 
means of lectures, demonstrations, and dis- 
cussions. Tentative programs and trans- 
portation schedules may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Betty J. Haugh at the 
Reading Clinic, State College, Pa. 


Do You Like to Write Letters? 


If you do, perhaps you would be a good 
person to correspond with one of several 
Voita Review readers who live in foreign 
countries and who would like to have “pen 
friends” {n the United States. All are hard 
of hearing. One, a former teacher, has had 
to spend much time flat on her back recent- 
ly because of a fracture. Her education 
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and wide interests indicate that she would 
prove a lively discussant of almost any 
topic. She says: “I have had a ‘pen friend’ 
for seven months. Until then I had no idea 
that a perfect stranger could bring such 
pleasure into one’s life.” 

Another, because of having had lip read- 
ing instruction in a school for the deaf, 
is interested not only in the adult hard of 
hearing but also in deaf children—es- 
pecially nursery schools for the little ones. 
She would like to know more of the work 
done for them in this country. 

The Volta Bureau will gladly put you 
in touch with one or more of these in- 
quirers on yequest. English is the native 
language of all of them. 


School Reports 

Beautifully printed, with the State seal 
in color on the cover, the Florida School 
Report for 1942-1944 indicates the largest 
registration in the history of the school. 
All departments are crowded, especially the 
primary department, and the need for new 
buildings is becoming more and more 
acute. Like most of the other schools this 
year, Florida reports a great demand for 
its graduates; calls for industrial workers 
have exceeded the number available. 

The older deaf boys in the /daho School 
helped in the 1943-1944 growing seasons 
to produce a great variety of garden vege- 
tables to supplement the school’s food sup- 
ply. The shortage of teachers necessitated 
training of teachers at the school in order 
to have a full personnel of capable persons. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the year reported by the Western Penn- 
sylvania School was the inauguration of a 
program of instruction and guidance in 
student participation in the affairs of the 
school. Student committees worked with 
faculty committees and “much good was 
accomplished.” 

The 1943-1944 report includes photo- 
graphs of various student activities, and 
a group photograph of the participants in 
The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf which met at the 
School in April, 1944. 
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Lip Reading Lessons 
for Adult Beginners 


By 
Harriet 
A course of thirty lessons, 
graded from the simplest lip 
reading sentences to more 
dificult material; all 
planned to meet the needs of 
pupils for whom the average 
text book is too difficult. 


Natural colloquial language 
Conversational exercises 
Repetitive drills 
Humor 


Printed and clothbound for use of teacher. 
Also supplied in sets of loose pages, with 
binder, so that pupil may accumulate les- 
sons as given and use them for additional 
practice outside of school, without seeing 
those which he has not yet had in class. 
Loose leaf form also well adapted for home 


study where no trained teacher is available. 
Ready soon 

Clothbound 

Looseleaf, with binder.......... 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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The Oxleys’ Report 


Despite wartime restrictions, Mr. anj 
Mrs. Oxley have continued their interey 
in work for the deaf and hard of hearing jy 
England, and in their thirtieth annual rp. 
port tell of visiting evacuated schools for 
the deaf, churches, and friends, each visit 
being prompted by a “deaf call to fit in.” 

One portion, “Sir Harry to the Rescue,” 
is a tale of traveling via horse cab in the 
countryside around Cheltenham. The 
leisurely method of travel enables them to 
“see things in far better perspective . . . a 
we turn up some unexpected lane or rural 
cut.” 

News of work among the deaf in al 
parts of the world is included in the re. 
port, and plans for the Oxleys’ own post 
war work are indicated. “Thus our work 
still continues, not perhaps still running 
but still bowling merrily along.” 


The Fifth Perfection 
(Continued from page 355) 


along). The important thing is not what 
you meet along the way, but how you meet 
it. This idea is far from new, but it bears 
constant reviewing. You may try to out: 
run pain and disappointment by keeping 
too busy to think, but one day they catch 
up with you and overrun you. Then there's 
nothing to do but take it as you would 
a high wave. Hold your breath until it 
passes and your feet find bottom again. 
Increase your courage by using whatever 
amount you have. Feed it from whatever 
source you find. Robert Browning wrote 
these good lines: 
One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight bettety 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-timié 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 


Bid him forward, breast and back as either} f 


should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, fare 
ever 4 
There as here!” { 
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THE VALUE OF HEARING—CONSTANTLY 


What is it worth to be able to talk 
and hear in conversation with your 
family and friends? What value do you 
place on personal contacts and com- 
munication with business associates or 
clients? How do you measure the 
worth of being able to enjoy fully the 
better things of life—the theatre, sports, 
concerts, recreation? 

If you have a hearing impairment 
you know the answer . . . that getting 
back the hearing ability you need for 
efficient work, friendly social relation- 
ships and pleasant recreation is worth 
everything. Then you know also that 
there is just one prime consideration in 
the selection of a hearing aid, and that 
is the hearing that it brings you. 

Radioear provides hearing, constantly. 
It is the hearing aid that was originated 
by its founder, E. A. Myers, to solve 
successfully his own hearing problem, 


and thousands of others. Today’s Radio- 
ear is the result of more than twenty 
years’ experience in designing, engi- 
neering and manufacturing hearing 
aids, exclusively. 

But Radioear is more than a hearing 
aid. It is complete hearing service. 
Radioear is selected and fitted to your 
particular hgaring needs by trained and 
experienced Radioear Distributors. It 
is adjusted to develop the full effi- 
ciency of the hearing aid for your use, 
and is serviced with fifteen minute, 
“on-the-spot” personal attention at 
any time you call. 

Get in touch with your local Radio- 
ear Distributor and learn for yourself 
how Radioear solves the question of 
hearing value for you—by assuring 
usable hearing—constantly. 


“* ANYTHING WORTH HEARING 
IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT.”’ 


Send tor Free Booklet ‘‘What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You.”’ 


E.A. MYERS & SONS 


Department W-645 


RADIOEAR BUILDING, 306-8 BEVERLY ROAD, MOUNT LEBANON, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


ADIOE 


UALITY HEARING AIDS 
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$ BURGESS 
Featherweight “B” Batteries 


for hearing aids are back in production! 
You will soon be able to enjoy all the 
advantages offered by this lightweight, 
dependable battery— personal comfort 
plus economical operation. Ask your 
hearing aid dealer for Burgess Feather- 
weight ‘“‘B’”’ Batteries. Burgess hearing 
aid “A” Batteries are also available! 
Specially designed for hearing aid oper- 
ation... they give long hours of service. 


SAVE MORE PAPER—SEND IT TO WAR! 


: BURGESS 
BATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


e 
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Death of Dr. Van Adestine 


Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal of 
the Detroit Day School for the Deaf, died 
suddenly on Thursday, May 3, 1945, fol. 
lowing a heart attack. She had been at 
school during the day, feeling well. 

Dr. Van Adestine had built up an en. 
viable reputation as head of the Detroit 
School. She was second to none in the 
professional background of her special 
field, and the work done under her super. 
vision for children with all degrees of 
hearing loss reflected this fact. Those who 
atended the Summer Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf which was held at 
her school in 1938 will not forget the pro- 
gram she had prepared for them or the 
excellent demonstration work. 

The profession has suffered a heavy loss 
in the death of this leader. A tribute to 
her will appear in an early number of the ~ 
Votta REVIEW. 


News from the Ceylon School 
(Continued from page 339) 


the book language. We are teaching the 
spoken language in the school, as it is much 
simpler and is better for speech and lip 
reading. There are almost no simple books 
for reading in Sinhalese anyway. It will 
be necessary for us to make most of our 
own reading materials. I hope I will soon 
be sure enough of my Sinhalese to write 
some simple story cards and charts. 

Though the Sinhalese language is cer- 
tainly more difficult than English. | am 
heartily in favour of the change. It is 
much more sensible for the children to be 
learning the language of their people. While 
the wealthier and better educated Sinhalese 
all speak English, most of these children 
come from the poorest homes, where Sin 
halese is the only language spoken and 
understood. 

We are also starting a Tamil department 
or branch, as Tamil is the chief language 
of Northern Ceylon, and most of the work- 
ers on the rubber estates are Tamils, I have 
a Tamil teacher now in training, with 4 
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OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 


THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 


THE OLD STYLE H 


2 Battery Cord 3 Separate 4 5 
ase arme 


qu _and Receiver Battery Pac 
“7 THE NEW MONO-PAC 


4 1 MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER 


DEALERS: Write for sample Mono-Pac on 10 day approval 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable Frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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bright class of children from Tamil homes, 
As for the missionary work of the school, 
we have both chapel and Bible classes every 
morning and services on Sunday. Mos 
of the pupils in the school are not Chris. 
tians, but Buddhists or Hindus. By a gov. 
ernment ruling, they must have the per. 
mission of their parents to attend chapel 
or Bible classes. In most cases this per. 
mission is readily granted, especially to 
girls, whose religion isn’t considered im: 
portant anyway! A number of the older 
boys are not allowed to come to chapel, 
I think all of the pupils, even those who 
not come to chapel, are influenced by Chris. 
tian teaching and by the example of their 
teachers. who are all Christians. 


The Service Club 
(Continued from page 352) 


We organized to help ourselves and all 
deafened veterans overcome the handicaps 
of deafness—by using all known means of 
rehabilitation, exploring new ones and in- 
venting a few of our own if necessary, 
We've got lives to live and we want to live 
them successfully in the normally-hearing 
world. We’ve heard that someone, General 
Grant or someone, once said, “In union 
there is strength.” We think it makes 
sense. 

——Tuomas J. FLoop. 
* * * 

Local societies for the hard of hearing: 
Are there a few service men in your ranks? 
Are you meeting their needs, or preparing 
to meet them? Has anybody organized 
Veterans Sounding Post No. 2? If s0, 
won't you arrange a visit with The Service 
Club? 

Men of the Services: What would you 
like to find when you get home? What 
kind of work or fun would help you get 
back into the swing of things? Or, if you 
have reached home already, have you found 
what you needed? Won’t you tell about 
it? A letter from you would be welcomed. 

Address: The Service Club, Vouta RE- 
view, 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washing: 
ton 7, D. C. 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid...No. 2 of a Series 
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CONVERSATIONAL SPEECH 
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@ For level amplification over a broad band of frequencies 
fe For moderate elimination of low frequency sound 
3) For almost complete elimination of low frequency sound 


FUNCTION of the TONE DISCRIMINATOR 


@A tone discriminator is a requisite of 
a good hearing aid. It is an engineering 
refinement that makes for more efficient 
correction of the varying types of hear- 
ing loss. 

With nerve or mixed impairments, the 
hard of hearing can hear low frequency 
sound—need amplification of high fre- 
quency sound. A tone discriminator 
should give selective elimination of low 
frequency sounds for a more balanced 
correction of such hearing impairments. 

With conductive type of hearing loss, 
the hard of hearing often find room noise, 
office clatter, traffic rumble and other low 


frequency noise distracting. A tone dis- 
criminator should enable them to “tune 
out”’ or reduce these annoying low fre- 
quency noises— and still hear speech and 
other desirable higher frequency sounds. 
The chart above shows how a well- 
engineered tone discriminator should 
moderate or almost entirely eliminate 
undesirable low frequency sounds, while 
desirable higher frequency sounds are 
still amplified for clarity. 
THE WESTERN ELECTRIC is one hearing 
aid that has been engineered with a practical, 
readily adjustable, three-position tone dis- 
criminator of the type shown in the chart. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 
IS PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 
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Great ACHIEVEMENT 


Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


Such unusual clarity and rich- 
ness of tone seem incredible in 
such tiny tubes—but hearing is 
believing! In developing and 
manufacturing these “flat” 
high-fidelity hearing aid tubes, 
Raytheon has performed a great 
service for the hard of hearing 
and for the hearing aid industry. 
Long Lived... 

because only the highest quality 
materials are used. Each tube 
has the benefit of Raytheon’s six 
years of experience in making 
hearing aid tubes. ~ 

Low Battery Drain... 
due to correct design, advanced 
engineering and precision manu- 
facture. Each tube undergoes 46 
separate inspections and is care- 
fully tested to assure finest per- 
formance. 

Extremely Small Size... 
developed by Raytheon—for five 
years the world’s largest maker 
of hearing aid tubes—to make 
possible more compact, more 
convenient, and more wearable 
hearing aids. 


Listen to 
‘““MEET YOUR NAVY”? 


ENTIRE BLUE NETWORK, COAST TO 
COAST . . . EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


RAYT 


“MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HE ARI G ue TUBE DIVISION j 


Newton, Massachusetts 


\ \ \ 
Army-Navy ‘‘E'’ With Stars Awarded 
All Four Divisions of Raytheon for 
Continued Excellence in Production 
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Flowers ‘That Bloom in Busy Streets 

A Noonday Stroll along Broadway 
By Harris Taylor 

All things conspire to crush these flowers, 

They go and come at busy hours. 

They’re packed in subways like sardines. 

(No other way within their means.) 

If possible they hold in hand 

A paper made for those who stand. 


The office head, receptionist, 

All secretaries who assist, 

Cashier, bookkeeper, typist, clerk, 
Stenographer and those who work 
Comptometers and such machines— 
All have a place in office scenes. 


At twelve o’clock they rush away 

To some near street, perhaps Broadway, 
For sustenance. They can’t afford 
Expensive food. With their small hoard 
The cheapest places must supply 
Whatever they can hope to buy. 


Some go to Thompson’s, others stop 
At So-and-So’s Hamburger Shoppe. 
Or else they spend some nickels at 
A drugstore or an automat. 

A few of them display their hose 
Upon the stools at Sloppy Joe’s. 


They may discuss some movie shows, 
Or tell some jokes; then back each goes 
To try to add her fair amount 

To her employer’s bank account. 

For all of that, these flowers bloom 

In office, shop and counting room. 


The native born, Italian, Jew, 

The Dutch, the French, and Russian, too, 
And many others I’ve forgot— 

I pray the Lord to bless the lot. 

I count among Manhattan’s sweets 

The flowers that bloom in busy streets. 


Molly Mather’s Mailbox 
(Continued from page 349) 
and foursquare. Yours are light and grace- 
ful, and you do feel high up. . 
I have heard from Mr. Merlier (See the 


Mail Box for June, 1944). He is back in 


Ghent, but he does not say much about tt 
except that it was like a prison under the 
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“NOW—ANOTHER ZENITH STEP-AHEAD IN HEARING AID SMARTNESS AND STYLE 


Lustrous Ebony or New 


Pastel Coralite Amplifier 
—No Extra Cost! 


ENITH brought complexion 
harmony to the hearing aid 
when it created the Neutral-Color 
Farphone and Cord —as little no- 
ticeableas eyeglasses. Now Zenith 
gives the hearing aid apparel 
harmony, too, by offering a choice 
of amplifier colors—lustrous Eb- 
ony or new Pastel Coralite—at no 
extra cost. 


See for yourself how attrac- 
tively the lustrous Ebony ampli- 
fier blends with men’s and wom- 
en’s dark suits and dresses... 
how well the beautiful coral tint 
of the new Pastel Coralite ampli- 
fier harmonizes with light-color 
suits, sweaters, shirts and wom- 
en’s sheer frocks and blouses. 
Once you see them, you'll prob- 
ably want both colors—for ap- 
parel harmony with whatever you 
wear, summer or winter. 


You'll discover, too, the superb 
performance advantages which 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid brings you. New personal 
adjustment as easy as focusing 
binoculars! New reserve of vol- 
ume and clarity of tone! Fine 
precision quality at low cost— 
backed by a 5-year Service Policy! 
Send coupon below for free lit- 
erature and name of your nearest 


Zenith dispenser. 


NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 


A New Zenith Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-2-A. Newimproved 
model of the nationally popu- 
lar standard Zenith for the person 
of average hearing loss. New 
patented “Prentiss Tube” brings 
clarity and volume range with 
low battery consumption. Com- 
plete, ready-to-wear, 
oy... 


Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 

duction Zenith. A brand new, 
super-pewer instrument with am- 
ple volume in reserve to assure 
maximum clarity and tone quality 
even under the most difficult con- 
ditions. Complete, ready- 
to-wear. Only. $50 


3 Model B-3-A. New Bone Conduction Zenith. A powerful precision in- 
strument for the very few who cannot be helped by any air conduction 


aid. “Stator Mount” Headband automatically warns when pres- 
sure exceeds normal adjustment! Complete, ready-to-wear, only 


$50 


== =PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-== 


FREE! ... Illustrated De- 
scriptive Literature.Send 
for it today! Gives com- 
plete information on fea- 
tures and advantages of 
the three new Zenith Ra- 
dionic Hearing Aids. 
Mail coupon now! 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH -34 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids — together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


« (©) Physicians check here for special literature. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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* 
A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council en Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wise 77-4638 


Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Reviey 


Germans. | think he would like to heg 
from you. 
J. R. H., Ever, 

So, the lights go on again, and letter 
and talk are once more freely exchanged, 
as the long break the war has made in hy 
man relations is being gradually spanned, 
How much we shall all have to tell om 
another; and how much, probably, we shall 
have to keep still about! Our experience 
have been so different we have come a 
most to speak different languages, even 
when we both use the same tongue. 

And all of us turn toward San Francisco, 
in the hope that something enduring ma 
be forged there that will join the nations 
of the world instead of separating them. 

Meanwhile, here is a mail box without 
any mail in it. So get busy, friends, Eas 
and West, foreign and domestic, and shoot 
some letters this way. 

Anticipatively yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 


Lip Reader’s Commandments 

(Continued from page 346) 
In company, don’t treat him like a back- 
ward child, impatiently coming to his res 
cue or jumping in protectively to talk for 
him. Give tactful and good natured help 
where necessary, but let him row his own 
boat as far as possible. A little wholesome 
humor will help him over many a bad 
spot just as much as it helps any other per- 
son over a faux pas. 


The Clinic Queue 
(Continued from page 345) 

taken for granted. The deaf man’s trag- 
edy, the deaf woman’s fear, the threat that 
loiters round the deaf child’s cot is the loss 
of hearing speech, that vital link in family 
life, in friendships and at work. The men 
and women, maids and youths, the chil- 
dren in our clinic queue have no wounds 
to show their suffering, no sightless eyes to 
summon help nor broken limbs to plead 
for them. Theirs is a hurt from loneliness. 
The spoken word is what they crave and 
the friendly glance that keeps them within 
the fellowship of men. 
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* Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
fect “electronic hearing.” 


One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
out the entire tonal range. 


We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
with this revolutionary development. 


Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 


&. Johnston 


ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Telephone COlfax 4602 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of f the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice . 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G v. 1. HEARING aiD 

“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 

Have on hand for an emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight size. 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Stuart Campbell, 
211 No. 7th, St. Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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The School in the Philippines | 

(Continued from page 338) R 

boys reached the age of eighteen and 

needed cedulas for employment in the 

school. My old Yankee name was wel 
spread over the Philippines. 

Besides academic work, the pupils had 
carpentry, gardening, weaving, lace mak. 
ing and sewing. Mr. Charles M. Rice was 
in charge of the gardening. He made 4 
specialty of papayas, bananas and green 
vegetables. He was proud of what the boys 
produced. The typhoons played annua 
havoc with our fruit trees, but others im. 
mediately took their places. We also had 
annual visits from the Moros. It was 
interesting to see them go to the garden 
and bring in vegetables to the kitchen for 
the cook to prepare for them, and to ex 
plain how to eat them. Their first visit 
had been to see the two deaf Moro children 
in the school. After that they came to 
learn about our vegetables. 

Boy Scout Troup 2 was organized among 
the deaf boys. All of their uniforms were 
made by the girls. The blind girls made 
all of the boys’ pajamas, many of the 
school uniforms for the girls, and blue 
blouses for the boys. 

In 1923, I decided to return to the United 
States, bringing two deaf boys who have 
been a joy to me these many years. Lester 
Naftaly is happily married and lives near 
by. Bernardo Cuengco has been with me 
36 years. He was born under the Ameri- 
can flag but was not considered eligible 
for citizenship. One of the blessings of this 
terrible World War II is that the right of 
citizenship has been bestowed on the Fili- 
pinos. Bernardo has an American citizen- 
ship, Bernardo will be interested in the 
deaf of the Philippine Islands and their 


education. 


We See Joan Graduate 
(Continued from page 328) 
in a mirror, or by joining phonetics which 
she had learned. But she had never heard 
such phenomena until one day Margaret 
took the microphone to the telephone and 
asked central to ring our number; the 
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THE ORIGINAL Tu-One’— THE PARAVOX 


NO BULKY BATTERIES —ELIMINATES BAT- 
TERY CORD—CHOICE OF IVORY OR DEEP 
EBONY FINISH — NATURAL COLOR OR 
BLACK RECEIVERS AND CORDS—UN- 
BREAKABLE CASE —CLEAR SIL VERY-TONE 
This is the “‘easy-to-wear”, tested and proved, “All-in-One” 

PARAVOX,—first on the market in 1942. Only one small case. 
One cord. Crystal microphone and receiver. Smallest hearing aid 
tubes. Finger-tip control. If ‘‘easy-to-wear” is important to you, 
by all means try this ultra-smart PARAVOX. 


ONLY ONE CORD ONLY ONE CASE 

Contains batteries and trans- 

FROM HERE - + + TO EAR mitter, Weighs about vwal 
THAT’S ALL 


aids. Standard flashlight bat- 
teries can be used. 


Accepted by the Council on 
Physical Medicine, American aa 


THERE ISN’T ANY MORE! 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. * 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


ines 
Sine 1942—1 he Smallest ONE-CASE Vacuum Tube HEARING AID as 
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“Seeing is Believing” 


Camp Peter Pan 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


An Outdoor Program for Defense Against 
All That Keeps the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child From His Share of 


HAPPINESS—HEALTH—HEARING 
NOTES of birds seen and hidden nests 
watched. 
Al® of pinewoods, sea and flowers sur- 
rounds us in our sunny hours. 


Tunes are seen in sky’s performance. 


UNISON in flocks of quail. 


RRUYTHM is felt in pony saddle or in 
the roll of waves—or tides. 


E ARs are almost forgotten in watching 
growth on every side. 


Boys and Girls—4-12 Booklet 
CAMP PETER PAN FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Lake Ronkonkoma Long Island 


Have You Ordered the New 
JANE B. WALKER BOOK? 


A friend of Miss Walker sent in an 
order for three copies, remarking, 
“It is Jane Walker herself.” 


Published by the Volta Bureau from 
the Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


_ by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Volta Review 


water running in the tub and a dog bar 
ing in the yard sent their stories into th 
mike, over the wires, through the tubes ani 
out over wires to Joan’s earpieces. 

Joan was delighted. A totally 


friend, a first-class sculptor, was there, 


He tried the apparatus. He could distip. 
guish two- from three-syllable words by 
the number of blows on the ear, but he 
could not decode the actual word spoken, 
Joan looked at him and said to us, “Poor 
man, he’s deaf.” 

And so we went on, cursing the doctors 
and teachers who had delayed us for a half 
dozen years. Finally Joan got to the point 
where the concepts of a hundred words 
were distinguishable by sound alone. After 
hours of practice with Dot Wood, Joa 
could repeat or write down words talked 
into a microphone out of her sight, even 
in the next room. 

For my part I was at home plate. If with 
certainty she could distinguish even two 
words by sound alone, she could do two 
thousand, which is as much as most people 
need or use. The rest was practice. But 
practice is tough. We hearing people 
are deaf in Arabic or Latin—at least most 
of us are. It’s a great chore for hearing 
people to learn Russian without an environ- 
mental capacity for mimicry and corree- 
tion. 

And so, with doctors and teachers un- 
interested, we had to wait until Joan came 
home from boarding school. This year she 
is at Parsons School of Design in New 
York, living at home, and will have time 
to learn to hear. The first six months will 
be tiresome, hard work but with hope of 
learning to hear those hours will go by. 
New instruments will come out of the wat. 
not out of medical laboratories. The atti- 
tude of the human race toward deafness is 
where it was toward eye trouble thirty 
years ago. I remember when glasses were 
considered de trop for women. In New 
England, spectacles in time were accepted 
as a symbol of erudition; in the South, 
there are maidens who would rather squint; 
and not until the horn-rimmed job was sold 
as a stylish accouterment did women of the 
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Worry CELL BATTERIES 


SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
obout replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. ~ 
The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 


Consult your dealer for complete details! 


1, New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
Height 4%" Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
Thickness 1“ apart 
3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
_ solution 


4. Neat i 
eat in appearance 11. More economical to operate than 


5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities” 
granted the manufacturer tteries insure uninterrupted su 
of these batteries. 4 | 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 
| 318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
iYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722_Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 
114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
‘WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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United States accept glasses and start to ge. 

And so hearing aids are just getting oy 
of the cellar of taboo. As counsel to a Ney 
York State Legislative Commission inspired 
by Judge Jacob Livingston to investiga 
deafness, we found that probably ten mil 
lion people need hearing aids in the Unite 
States today. Thousands of children flunk 
their grades and are treated as feeble 
minded because they are not put in th 
front row, or taught to lip read, or give 
hearing aids. 

It’s a great saga—the story of lip read 
ing—a recent saga, a saga of people who 
reject the isolation of finger talking. 

We have learned more from Joan tha 
she has from us. And that’s the way it 
should be. 

Joan has just read these notes. She was 
amused. Her only comment was: “Whit 
were you worried about when I wa 
young?” 


Why Take Time for Speech? 
(Continued from page 326) 


can hope to a greater extent to rise above 
the ordinary level of achievement. They 
can stand better on their own feet and need 
less special treatment. Employers are mote 
favorably impressed with such workers. 

When a person is happily adjusted in his 
vocation, it means, in turn, a better adjust 
ment in all spheres of living. The voca 
tional adjustment itself for a deaf person 
is speeded by his constant use of the means 
of communication which has enhanced the 
adjustment of his personality. 

Vocational training can be taught effe- 
tively in a few months, as has been proven 
by the Army training program. The advo- 
cates of the manual system, therefore, have 
no basis now for claiming that the time 
saved by allowing free play of the sign 
language can be employed in vocational 
training. 

The oral method means time wasted only 
when it is not consistently utilized as @ 
means of communication. Just as one must 
practice the piano every day in: order to 
play well, those with hearing impairments 
must keep on using speech and lip reading 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 
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MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 


equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of. 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 
Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I. I] and III $35.00 
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every minute so that they can become j 
ficient in these tools. 

How much better it was for me to q 
with the soldier on the train than tom 
change a few words with him by meangam 
paper and pencil and then to tire of # 
game and sit glumly through the restam 
the trip, any one will admit. . 

I remember a deaf boy working in] 
same place with me. Because he vw 
familiar only with the manual languag 
he would sit quietly in the sun every nog 
while eating his lunch. I would try 
draw him into the conversation that weil 
on among the workman, but his limite 
vocabulary did not permit him to undef 
stand what went on. He lost the chanceg 
gaining a valuable education in human nm 
ture that I received from these noon-hoil 
discussions. I wouldn’t exchange for any 
thing else the new perspective of humanity 
that I acquired here. | 

All a person cares about, we are told, 
to have a job and a family. Is this all tha 
is expected of us? To keep alive andi 
propagate a new generation? Then whg 
did the Creator give us a power that make 
us superior to the rest of the: mammal 
He surely must want us to have the joj 
of knowing that our efforts can increase the 
happiness of earthly existence, that we call 
become true brothers to one another. This 
we should strive to enrich the lives of tht 
deaf so that they can in turn give the bles} 
ings of their greater happiness to others. 


The Aural Casualty 
(Continued from page 325) 


lecting a suitable hearing aid? Thet 
are problems of years’ duration. One cal 
not learn enough about lip reading in Wey 
months to last him a life time, nor can it} 
get the most. from a hearing aid withotl} 
opportunity for occasional 
Those individuals whose training and et} 
perience in civilian life qualify them to@ 
this work competently must step forwalll 
and assume a large part of the responsilill 
ity for rehabilitating the aural conuall 
peace time. | 
Schools for the deaf which are local! | 
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my ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


than 


ACOUSTICON 


me «Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


e he 
languagg — you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
very hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
uld try Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
“ hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 
to eae Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
chan the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
humel tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
noon | were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
e fora conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
human of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
| Futura Acousticon. 

re told, i War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 
is all thi eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
ve andi You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Then whe Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
hat maki everyone’s reach, 
1ammak! Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 
a The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 


an cal Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


. If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


NEW LOW PRICES 
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the bless§ 
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* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


“VIBRATUBE” 


¥or “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—W rite for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. © (A2) NEW YORK 
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in or near cities of considerable size should 


seriously consider setting up agencies 


which would not only offer instruction 
speech reading and the use of hearing aidg 
but which would also provide facilities and 
personnel for the scientific fitting of heap 
ing aids. If this is impossible, then eagy 
member of the school faculty who has had 


experience in these areas should offer his op | 


her services to the hospital or ageney if 
that area undertaking the work. 


None of these techniques can be learned | 
on the spot without serious loss of ef | 
ciency. This fact stands out today, when! 


attendance, at clinics, of persons with im 
paired hearing is relatively small. 

Major Morrissett’s words concerning the 
program at the three Aural Centers should 


be held up as a guide to all those who vemn| 
ture into this work. He writes: “With oun} 


electro-acoustical equipment for the meag 
uring of hearing, and the use of standard: 
ized articulation tests, the trial and error 
method of fitting a hearing aid has been re 


placed by the objective method.” It is im. . 


possible to over-emphasize the importance 


of the use of proper equipment and mater. | 


ials for objective testing of hearing aids. 
The pratice of displaying about the room 
eight or ten hearing aids which hard-of- 
hearing persons may try on and “judge for 
themselves” serves only to bring about con- 
fusion. The subject will almost invariably 
choose the wrong one. Only by testing 
the performance of the aid with pure tone 
and checking with standardized articula- 
tion tests, is it possible to compensate for 
the subject’s loss of hearing through the 
use of an aid. 

In concluding his article Major Morris- 
sett writes: “It is expected that centers such 
as the Army has installed will be estab- 
lished throughout the country after the war 
for improvement in civilian treatment.” If 
the peace-time rehabilitation program for 
aural casualties is to be effective, it must 
be in the hands of those who have been 
trained to deal with the problems involved. 

If members of our profession do not vol- 
unteer to undertake the educational phase, 
the job bids fair to be done poorly. 
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_ SMALL, LIGHT 
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vith our | CUSTOM EAR MOLD 
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| With the All-in-one HEARING AID 
.ard-of- 


dge for $ e No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 
ae Heavy Batteries Dangling at the End 
ariably - 


rticul- | Complete—Including custom ear mold, guaranteed for one 
ate for | year. Unique second year unconditional guarantee, $15.00 
gh the | regardless of repairs necessary. 

Morris. HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


éatab Write today for illustrated folder or consult your local telephone directory under “DURATRON” 


C. L, HOFMANN CORPORATION 


got MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
, ben | 486 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES,’ PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
be Telephone GRant 1444 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 9—August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
«*Near 43rd Street. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Experienced oral teacher to teach in homes 
of preschool deaf children in Metropolitan Boston. Car 
required. Address: Miss Harriette Smith, Sara hFuller 
Home, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


BOOK wanted: Advanced Lessons in Lip Reading by 
aoa. Usable condition. Address Box 18, The Volta 
ureau. 


WANTED: Trained teachers of the deaf for the school 
year beginning in September, 1945. Maine School for 
the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 


AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 
hearing loss to others. rite for sample. Auricular 
ayo og Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, if. 


WANTED by a Southern school: qualified teacher of 
speech in upper departmental division, grades five 
through ten. Address Box 725, The Volta Bureau. 


TEACHERS WANTED: For oral-primary and oral- 
intermediate classes. Salary range—$1,800 to $2,700 
per year. Address the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint 2, Michigan. 


USED COPIES wanted: The Story of Lip Reading, 
By Fred DeLand; The Handicap of Deafness, by 
Irene and A. W. G. Ewing; What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know and The Littte Deaf 
Child, by John D. Wright. Will pay any reason- 
able price if books are in usable condition. Address 
Box 19, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: For school year beginning in September, 
1945, teacher of the deaf including also trade teachers. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


MAN, 34, M.A. degree, 6 years’ experience with deaf 
and hard of hearing, desifes position as Hearing Con- 
sultant or with Society for the HoH. Address E, J. La- 
Branche, 1705 25th Ave., North, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


California Has Everything 


To the Volta Bureau: 

I form a school for children and adults to li, 
out in the open with body exposed to sun and 
air in some quiet spot. School subjects will be 
studied scientifically, unbiased, and morals and 
ethics will be shown. Only a tent will be needed, 
Good food. Prices according to what it is worth, 
I do not speak so the deaf will be taught the 
same as all others. Also I can give lessons by 
mail in mathematics, English, Latin, French, 
Greek, Spanish, Hebrew, and other sciences. 
Thank you for an early reply—W. N. M., Pasa 
dena, Calif. 


The Right Kind.—Jimson happened upon 
his next door neighbor picking out a pair of ear 
rings at the costume jewelry display at the cor. 
ner drugstore. “For your girl friend?” he joked. 
“No; they’re for Aunt Minnie.” Jimson looked 
at them. “But aren’t they rather loud for her?” 
he suggested. “Oh, no,” said the neighbor. “She's 
quite hard of hearing.” 


“I like the shy, demure type of girl,” said the 
sailor. “You know, the kind you have to whistle 
at twice.”—The Kalends. 


“Take your hat off to the past and your 
coat off to the future.”—Paul G. Hoffman, Presi- 
dent, Studebaker Corporation. 


Art Note.—He was wandering through the 
art gallery, apparently not very much impressed, 
but asking a lot of questions which rather an 
noyed the attendant, new on the job. Finally the 
visitor wanted to see the old masterpieces. 
“Where do you hide ’em?” he wanted to know. 
“I mean those rare old birds—the ones with the 
scratches.” The attendant brightened up. “Yes, 
sir, right this way sir,” he said, cheerfully. “Tl 
show you the itchings.” 


Time to Diet?—They were discussing each 
other’s family. “I think I now know most of your 
folks by sight,” she said, “but I don’t remember 
that I have ever met your older brother, George. 
Which side of the house does he look like?” Her 
boy friend considered. “Well,” he said, “I think 
George looks most like the side with the bay 
window.” 


Indisputable 


Spring is sprung, 
The grass is riz, 
I wonder where the flowers is. 
The boid is on the wing— 
Absoid! 
Of course the wing is on the boid. 
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